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THE STRENGTH OF BEETHOVEN’S 
MUSIC 
By Jutius HARRISON 
A complete analysis of the instinctive and 


intellectual forces that prompted Beethoven to 
the writing of his finest masterpieces would seem 
to border on the impossible. We may in 
more unguarded shrug our 
shoulders at what may often appear on the surface 
to be endless repetitions of little phrases ror 
instance, in the first movement of the ~ Pastoral’ 
Symphony; we may perhaps sniff at the unad 
venturous harmony, the reiterated toni 
dominant chords, or, maybe, at the badly-written 
voice Or trumpet parts, Or, again, at the naive, 
almost childish attempts to be programmatic or 


our 
moments musical 


as, 


and 


pictorial. 

Yet, in spite of any alleged technical blemishes 
or miscalculations, we have to admit the unearthly 
power of Beethoven’s music, felt equally through 
his themes or harmonies. Through it im 
agination soars into space; we feel and know that 
such music born amid the stars of the 
firmament. It is not of this earth. 

An inquiry into the reasons why Beethoven’s 
music should affect the listener in this way 
beyond my pen. Were the music completely 
within our powers of analysis it would, I suppose, 
but speak of the things about us, and not of those 
beyond us. We reach up to it, but it always just 
eludes our grasp. In that fact must lie its undying 
greatness, with all other fine music. It i 
unconquerable, surrendering to no critical dissection 
of its abstract qualities, however accurately we may 
determine its technical points. 

But listening to Beethoven’s music with an ear 


our 


was 


18 


as 1S 


in tune with our critical faculties, do we not have | 


to come to the conclusion that its very strength of 
movement, compelling theme 
structure, is due in largest measure to its tonic- 
dominant foundation? It has quality that 
springs from its own circumscription. 

At times, of course—as, for example, in the 
Overture, “Die Weihe des Hauses’ (Op. 124), and 
elsewhere—litt!e is audible save the foundation. 
Here the edifice is unworthy of the fine granite on 
which it built. The themes are poor 
Beethoven at his deafest, with tonic and dominant 
running amok for no apparent reason, and evoking 
no strength of theme or outline that would justify 
their many repetitions. 

Yet such instances are more the exception than 
the rule, becoming a negligible side-issue when 
compared to the bulk of the Master’s usage of 
these wrongly-despised chords. 

B 


its force of or 


a 


1S 


I have been at some pains recently to make a 
close analysis of the finest themes, more particularly 
those in the Symphonies and Concertos; and I 
have drawn various conclusions therefrom, some 
of which may interest of 
the Musical Times. 

My analysis confirms for me the opinion that 
the presence of the tonic and dominant harmonies 
in seeming redundancy is felt only when the themes 
themselves are poor, as in the instance quoted 
When the themes and 
pelling we not only put up with the unadventurous 
harmony but positively love it for its sheer rugged 
Where a parallel 


be of to readers 


above. are virile com 


strength. in music can we find 


to this ? 


The finest themes are in the main tonic and 
dominant (/.e., in their relation to the degrees of 
the scale), having the majority of these two notes 


on the strongest pulses. Here are a tew examples : 


Emperor ' Concerto, te Oe ae ae 
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It can be noticed over and over again, as well 


as here, that whenever Beethoven was inspired to 
his strongest themes, the major third of the chord 
took a relatively unimportant position in the 
rhythmic scheme, as some of the above examples 
will make clear. 

Nowhere is this exemplified better than in the 


Finale of the fifth Symphony, where tonic and 
dominant in theme and harmony run on from 
strength to strength. he pendant phrase to 
Ex. 2 
5 « 
pee tee te “| 
— ed = : 


takes us still further in this triumphant progress of 
ithe theme. It is also interesting to note the light, 
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buoyant quavers of bar 3 of Ex. 5, where the third 
of the tonic chord takes a less heavy rhythmical 
treatment than its surrounding tonic and dominant 
notes, which are much more emphatic and more 
imposing in the time-values. An instinctive sorting 
out of the strong and the weak notes of the scale 
seems to have guided Beethoven unerringly on such 
occasions of inspiration. 

It would appear, incidentally, that nearly all the 
great themes of music centre themselves in this 
way in some nucleus of tonic and dominant notes. 
These notes form the core or heart of the melody, 
and the other notes are in the nature of accretions. 
The fundamental note, the octave, and its fifth are 
the central suns of an elemental principle round 
which the others revolve as do the planets round 
their parent body. 

One could very well quote the Chorale, * Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ and apply the inference 
to Beethoven’s faith in, and worship of, his own 
*Feste Burg ’—the tonic and dominant. What a 
foundation he knew instinctively he had there for 
the portraying of the elemental grandeur of his 
music! His themes are always so near the funda 
scientific principle underlying the Art of 
and therefore speak a mighty Truth. 
fifth Symphony: the 
the Finale becomes veritable apotheosis 
tonic and dominant, none of which 
could be omitted without damaging the structure. 
Are they not the fit and proper negation of the 
sinister mood that overhangs most of the Symphony 
like a ‘ heavy-lidded’ cloud ready to burst ? 

At times Beethoven did use the major third of 
the chord as a strongly rhythmical feature of a 
theme, nowhere better instanced than in the horn 
passages in the seventh Symphony Finale : 






































mental 
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Even then he is soon back on the dominant and 
the tonic ! 


And again, from that point of view, the Finale 
to the eighth Symphony is a fine study of 
conflicting forces. It starts with a very predomin- 


ating feeling for the third of the scale: 


ss — 
tT rrerire 
: 
eventually causes that 
and thoroughly freakish (¢ 


half-angry, 
sharp 


which theme 


very rebellious, 


texture of the music like 
a blow from Donner’s hammer. For some time 
Beethoven uses the C sharp in the sense of a 
1) flat (¢.¢., in relation to his key sense of F major), 


to break through the 











but the pull of this note as a dominant (C sharp) 
eventually provokes his incursion into F sharp 
minor. We can almost hear Beethoven saying: 
‘I cannot resist my C sharp any longer. I am 
compelled to go through it into F sharp minor.’ 

Was there ever such a proper mating of two 
utterly incongruous keys? Ever such an example 
of the power of the tonic and dominant ? 

The return to F major is equally miraculous. 
The true tonic must be restored in an emphatic 
way, says Beethoven in his music. There must be 
a thoroughly convincing counter-revolution to the 
rebellious C sharp if key order is to be restored. 
So, near the end, he gives us a plentiful crop of 
F major chords, the third of the scale being largely 
present on account of its retrospective relationship 
to the initial theme (Ex. 7). 

Yet, despite the fact that it contains these dying 
embers of the main thought, I have heard the end 
of this Symphony decried as a crowning example 
of Beethoven’s redundant use of the tonic chord! 

Further consideration of Beethoven’s uses of 
the third degree of the major scale has caused me 
to notice how large a part this note plays in the 
melodic outline when the ‘softer things of life’ are 
touched on. Hence we find a greater insistence 
on this note on strong beats in second subjects, 











slow movements, trios of the Scherzos, &c. A 
few examples are appended: 
Symphony No. 3 (‘ Eroica’), first movement wn 
— ' eve a 2 
pt -g—e— -¢_ 3-#65— 3 ee 
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Ex. 9 
“Emperor * Concerto, slow movement 
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Ex. 12 
* Thanksgiving after Storm’ (*‘ Pastoral Symphony) 
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* By the Brooklet’ (‘ Pastoral ' Symphony) 
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In Ex. 9, we hear the key-note of the Concerto 
(E flat) transferred in a wonderfully poetical way 
into the major third (D sharp) of the slow 
movement—the feminine counterpart to the 
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masculine vigour of the other movements.* The 
same thing happens in the case of Ex. 10. 


In Ex. 12 there is again a perfect concession to | 


the major third—the sun breaking through the | 


storm-clouds, gladdening the hearts of men. The 
other quotations (Ex. 13) from the ‘ Pastoral’ 
Symphony are extremely interesting. The major 
third of the prevailing key (F) occurs thematically 
on the first beat of the bar no less than twelve 
times in fifteen consecutive bars, though not 
always against a chord of F major. Later on in 
the same movement, when the key of B flat is 
restored, we get a similar reiteration of the D. 

Is it not a picture of Beethoven lost in 
contemplation of the babbling brook, the songs of 
the birds, the beauties of nature ? 

It could not have been done without 
reiterated thirds. Yet how little of sentimentality 
there is in them./ 

At times, in his bigger movements, Beethoven 
introduced the major third only to contradict it a 
few bars later by the use of the mor third, just as | 
if he were afraid of too great an outpouring of 
sentimentality. 

The following are examples, from amongst many 
that occur throughout his works, of this strong 
characteristic : 
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To these we can add the second subject in the 
first movement of the © Eroica’ Symphony (Ex. 8), 
which follows the same plan. Further, 
reversal of this can be found in the first movement 
of the ‘Emperor’ Concerto—a dialogue between 
minor violins and mayor horns. 

If reference be made to a score 
Symphony, the continuation of Ex, 


(Minor.) — ) 


fifth 
gives 


the 
ija 


ot 





One other example of Beethoven’s disinclination 
| to make the major third play too big a part in his 
larger conceptions comes from the opening of 
his fourth Pianoforte Concerto in G, where at 
the sixth bar he turns his major third of the 
theme into a key-ncte with great mastery of eflect 
and change in feeling : 
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And, as a concluding example, how perfectly 
'he links up the E minor chord at the end 
of the slow movement of this Concerto, turning 
his key-note into the third of a C major chord, 


those | 


| 
| 
| 
¢ 


| would 


which in its turn actually becomes the subdominant 
chord of the real key of G major: 





Notice the humorously accented B at the end of 
the theme. ‘Ach! Esel!’ we can hear Beethoven 
exclaim— I’ve caught you out! You didn’t think, 
after I had deceived you with all those E’s, that I 
make B the rea/ third of my tonic, did 
you ?’ 


In conclusion, passing reference must be made 


| to another strong feature of his music. 


= == == E| 


a thrilling | 


us a whole series of tonally shifting major thirds | 


(C, bar 1; E natural, bar 4; A natural, bar 5 ; 
G, bar 6, &c.)—one of Beethoven’s nearest 
approaches to sheer sentimentality! Yet he 


restores the balance of feeling so perfectly by 
that sudden transition to A flat minor (Ex. 14¢). 
The other examples quoted speak for themselves 
in much the same way. 

* One of Beethoven's sketch books contains several preliminary 
attempts to locate’ the tonality and final shape of this theme —see 
Grove's ‘ Dictionary.’ The first sketch is in C major with the E 


uppermost. It would seem as if Beethoven abandoned this original 
plan on account of the tritone-ish discordant effect of the E natural 


a¢ainst the strong B flat dominant of the preceding movement - 
mawkish ' use of the major third in the 
i 


t Compare the frequent * 
works of Mendelssohn and Schumann particularly 





Beethoven was comparatively very sparing in his 
use of dissonant auxiliary notes in the moulding of 
his big themes. We find in the Symphonies and 
Concertos and such like works that in the majority 
of instances the actual notes of the themes are 
immediately concordant with the harmony 
supporting them. 

Whereas in more modern music this method 
would probably make for squareness of utterance, 
with Beethoven it seems the most natural thing in 


the world.* There is a directness about his 
themes that produces the feeling of elemental! 
grandeur to which reference has already been 


made. Often the subjects, stripped of their plain 
trappings, seem little more than a succession of the 


notes contained in the tonic triad, and, as such, 
have been frequently held up to ridicule by 
musicians of limited outlook and feeling. Yet, 


after the flight of a century, these “direct methods’ 
manage somehow to uplift the true musician more 
and more, making him realise that the sophisticated 
utterances of many far ‘cleverer,’ but rarely 
inspired, modern ccmposers pale into insignificance 
beside these simple tri.d themes of the great 
genius Beethoven. He needed no bagful of 
specious tricks for the satisfactory presentation of 
his imperishable music. 


* Even when his themes ¢rew out of the limitations of his brass 
instruments 
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The *B n Rock’ in the Helene Valley, near Vienna. Here Beethoven was wont to spend hours enjoying the 
beautie of Nature. 
SOME TRIBUTES TO BEETHOVEN IN among the ‘tone-deaf,’ such as Scott, Swinburne, 


ENGLISH VERSE 


By FeL_ix WHITE 

To deal with one art in the terms of another 
art has often proved to be a task beset with many 
pitfalls. ‘The composer, bent on telling a story in 
his must guard against the danger of 
formlessness and general meandering. The 
pictorial artist, striving with palette and brush to 
convey on canvas an impression of the historian’s 
vivid page, may in the end produce only a crowded 
mass of stilted lay-figures, reeking of the studio. 
The absurd errors frequently penned by literary 
men, even those who appear to be omniscient 
H. G. Wells, for instance-—whenever they happen 
to touch on matters musical, have often been 
pointed out, and need not dwelt on here. 
Moreover, the light esteem in which many writers 
regard music is usually well exemplified when, in 
examining almost any collection of poems, the eye 
lights on something inscribed ‘Lines for Music.’ 
It is sad, but true, that whatever be the general 
level of the rest of the contents, it will almost 
invariably be found that, with actual music in his 
mind, the writer gives us something below his usual 
standard. 

Also we must set on one side the instances of 
great authors who are confessedly to be numbered 


music, 


be 


and Lamb. Bearing these forbidding considera- 
tions in mind, it may well be thought that the 
topic chosen for this article is likely to be as 
profitable as a dissertation on the natural history 
of snakes in Iceland. That such, however, 
not the case, will (it is hoped) be found, if the 
curious-minded will here pursue the subject a 
little further. The dissemination of a knowledge 
of Beethoven’s music and the general facts of his 
life has been a slow process here in England, as 
elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that the 
earliest of our verse-tributes dates from somewhere 
round 1850. ‘That its interest is entirely one of 
priority of time, and not of poetic value, will be 
apparent from a few lines from 


is 


THE DEAF MUSICIAN 


He sat beside the harpsichord, 

Its notes he wildly swept ; 

\ strain divine arose, and lo! 

The aged minstrel wept. 

A holy fire gleamed in his eye, 

its rays shone bright and clear, 

But low he bowed his head, and cried, 
‘Alas! I cannot hear.’ 


Two more stanzas in similar vein succeed the 
above, and the last two lines are: 


It was the death-note of the swan, 


Beethoven's spirit slept ! 
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Drear silence seems to him to reign: when lo! 

A touch, at which he turns! The audience, 

Vast, thronged, innumerous have risen before him ! 
Unhearing the loud storm of their applause, 

He sees the tumult of their ocean joy 

Thunderously jubilant, in eloquent eyes, 

And flashing gems, waved kerchiefs, and moved feet 
So then the solitary master feels 

The heart-clasp of our infinite human world, 

And bows rejoicing not to be alone. 


This, for which—once again—all apologies are 
duly tendered, is by one, Emily Varndell, whose 
name, on the strength of the above lines, may well 
be left in kindly oblivion. 

Having put our worst foot forward, it is a 
welcome relief to turn to a lengthy Beethoven’ 
poem by the Hon. Roden Noel (1834-94). This 
opens with a picture of 


Some slight stir in the eighteen-eighties was 
made by the anonymous issue of a }ittle book of 
pertervid verse entitled “The Love-Letters of a 
Violinist.’ The author of this proved to be Eric 
and later there is a charming passage which seems Mackay (1851-98), the son of the amiable Victonan 
to denote that the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony is the versifier, Dr. Charles Mackay. Herein is found a 
poem which purports to depict “Beethoven at the 


The mage of music, deaf to outward sound, 
Rehearsing mighty harmonies within, 
Waved his light wand ; 


work being performed : 
Piano,’ thus : 

Delicate, soft calm ae et ea ee : a , 

Of vernal airs, young leaflets, and blithe birds, ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The cuckoo and the nightingale, with bloom 
Of myriad flowers, and rills, and water-falls, : 
Or sunlit rains that twinkle through the leaves, 1 Bye cad : k = a Rita cla 
And odorous ruffled whirlpools of the rose. a Se ee ee ee ee —_— 


elysian, 
\ crownless king upon a throne, reflected in a 


the world, in wonder, 
Acknowledge him, though poor and dim, the mouth- 


Towards the end of the poem, the writer calls piece of the thunder. 


up the affecting incident which took place at the That Beethoven was sometimes ~ poor’ may 
end of the first performance of the ninth Symphony, have been true, but imagination recoils from the 
in May, 1824: idea of his ever having been—or becoming 


a 
» 
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The dying Beethoven: from a pencil sketch by Teltscher, who spent some time mn the death chamber 
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‘dim’! To all of this poem, which goes on for 
ten stanzas, one might fitly apply Swinburne’s words 
(used in another connection), * this rapid effluence | 
of easy expression is liable to lapse into conven- 
tional efflux of facile improvisation,’ for that is 
exactly what happens, as witness the last stanza, 
which opens with the astonishing statement that 
Beethoven was 


The sweetest soul that ever struck an octave in disaster. 


Mention of Swinburne recalls a further contributor | 
of yet another poetic blossom to the Beethoven | 
bouquet (perhaps already too variegated for some | 
tastes) which we are culling. The secluded. recluse | 
of the Pines at Putney—who can ever forget Max 
Beerbohm’s exquisitely subtle essay depicting him | 
there ?—generally showed but little indication of 
appreciation of the work of the young poets of his 
declining days. But he once saw fit to bestow a 
measure of praise on some of the early work of 
Henry Newman Howard, and in a twenty-year-old 
volume of this writer is founda Sonnet to Beethoven. 
The opening of this draws largely upon mytho- 
logical figures—Orpheus and Eurydice, &c.—-but 
the final sestet pays a well-expressed tribute to the 
general feeling of what, for want of a better word, 
most people would call the ‘purity’ of Beethoven’s 
music : 

So at Beethoven’s beck there grew above 

The wave of sound a wonder-world, where dwell 
Old gods and nymphs in many a mazy grove ; 
And in their midst—his deepest song—a well 
Where Psyche washes whiter than a dove 
Ere lapped in slumber with immortal Love. 


When we were young, the Musical Standard 
(then a weekly publication), under its former editor, 
Mr. J. H. G. Baughan, was wont to indulge in the 
pleasant practice of opening its columns wide to 
the disquisitions of certain young composers of 
that day— Holbrooke, Boughton, and Ernest 
Austin, among the number. ‘The composer of 
‘The Immortal Hour’ contributed therein several 
Sonnets on various musicians, and, seeing that he 
is the only member of our laudatory Beethoven 
choir entitled to speak, as it were, from. inside 
knowledge, he will perhaps pardon the quotation 
of the following: 

TO BEETHOVEN 
Thou poet of the mystic power of sound 
Who sang as never poet sang before, 
Who subtly through thy melodies enwound 
A vague intangéd something—as we soar, 
Borne echoing to thy pinions, more and more 
It compasses our very spirits round, 
Thy deep-culled dear entrancings—how they pour 
With distillation plenteous and profound ! 
To him who sorrows sing a soft sweet song ; 
To him exulting in the pride of might 
Chant a glad deed triumphing over wrong ; 
To him who wearies that the way is long 
Low croon the peaceful pallor of the night 
And of th’ awakening day of soul-delight. 


The exultant joy of the ninth Symphony has 
evoked a Sonnet on the work from the pen of | 
Dorothea Hollins, the author of several slender | 
volumes of graceful verse. If it does not compass | 


the Shelleyan-Promethean heights attained by the 
musician in his choral Finale, yet the intention is 
praisewo:thy, as the following lines may serve 
to show: 

. . « Unconquered soared 
Thy soul above all earthly ill, toward 

The stars whence Joy from Love Divine is shed. 

Thy soundless ear to harmonies more deep 

Than earth’s, was tuned: and all her discord’s wail, 
Suspended long, thy spirit did o’erleap 

To where one mighty resolution reigns. 

The master-chord of Joy thou sprang’st to hail, 
Triumphant over Life’s profoundest pains. 


Now comes the pleasure of touching upon the 
only two poems in this necessarily small collection 
which, by their sheer poetic worth, are not 
utterly incommensurate with the greatness of their 
theme. John Addington Symonds (1840-93) has 
a poem of some hundred lines of blank verse 
called “ An Improvisation on the Violin, suggested 
by the records of Beethoven’s deafness. Sonata 
quasi una fantasia.’ 

To have the emotions deeply stirred may 
occur at times to most of us, but the due and 
fit recording of the same emotion, and its com- 
munication to others in terms of art, is a thing 
not achieved by many. (Perhaps this is just as 
well, for, even as things are, ‘the competition on 
the wall is dreadful,’ as the spider says in ‘ The 
Crock of Gold.’) 

That Symonds was truly responsive to the finest 
qualities of Beethoven’s music, let the following 
testify ; 

Hark how the chords 

Come crowding—how like hammer-strokes they fall— 

The measured blows of brazen-fingered Fate. 

Of brazen-footed Fate the heavy tread, 

Of brazen wings the winnowing! Stroke on stroke, 

On the vexed anvil of my soul they throb, 

Pauseless. 


Does this not worthily reproduce something of 
the poetic feeling underlying, say, the C minor 
. ‘ . . . - 
Symphony, the “ Appassionata Sonata,’ or the Finale 
of the C sharp minor Quartet ? 

Later on in the poem Symonds shows a fine 
realisation of the unquenchable joy and solace 
which the true artist ever finds in the exercise of 
his creative powers : 

Yet even thus I triumph! Even thus, 

Through silence and dark dungeon-hours unsunned, 

With thee, thou prisonless angel, soul of song, 

That seekest not for sound of pipe or flute, 

Or resonant tube, or human voice divine, 

I commune! Thou dost visit me and wave 

Thy wings harmonious at the bars that seal 

My cell, painting with splendour the dull walls! 


Last, but indubitably best of all, comes a 
Sonnet on Beethoven by Sir William Watson, 
written nearly forty years ago: 


BEETHOVEN 


O Master, if immortals suffer aught 

Of sadness like to ours, and in like sighs 

And with like overflow of darkened eyes 
Disburden them, I know not ; but methought, 
What time to-day mine ear the utterance caught 
Whereby in manifold melodious wise 

Thy heart’s unrestful infelicities 
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Rose like a sea with easeless winds distraught, 
That thine seem’d angel’s grieving, as of one 
Strayed somewhere out of heaven, and uttering 
Lone moan and alien wail: because he hath 
Failed to remember the remounting path, 

And singing, weeping, can but weep and sing 
Ever, through vasts forgotten of the sun. 


Here we find, set out appropriately in something 


of the grand manner, a poetic embodiment of |is equally applicable to 





applied to the terms as used in literature, how 
|/much more relevant are they to the same 
expressions when they are brought to bear on an 
art which makes its appeal to the intellect and the 
emotions mainly through the aural functions, by 
means of organized form and beauty in musical 
What Mr. Abercrombie says of the poets 
composers, for indeed 


sound ! 


what one may venture to describe as the full-|there is hardly any great tone-poet without some 


blooded romantic conception of Beethoven as the | tinge of romanticism. 


How can it be otherwise ? 


suffering Titan, a conception which, one ventures | To capture and imprison on paper the imaginative 


to predict, will remain uppermost in men’s minds 


even when all the denigratory criticism in the | combinations of 


world has done its worst! 


FUSION OF CLASSICISM 
AND ROMANTICISM 
By Mrs. 


scholars 


THE 


FRANK LJIEBICH 


Modern and writers emphasise 


experience of the silent hearing of intricate 
sound, to marshal these into 
|exquisite patterns, to mingle these conceptions 
|with the experience of the other senses, and to 
|mould them into form, whether as _ opera, 
symphony, or symphonic poem, song or instru- 
|mental piece, is surely to be led through the 
medium of harmonic sound into an extra-mundane 
|world of romance, Though every composer, 


the | presumably, has had ‘his romantic moments, the 


danger of the instinctive habit of classifying and | number and length of these vary with individual 
systematising certain trends of art and learning. |temperaments, conditions of life, race, character, 


These are now very generally recognised 
be of an illimitable, intricate organic 
Musicians and writers on music in the past had 
followed the old schematised literary theories, 
and in the case of their own art had somewhat 
accentuated them. The concluding sentence in 
Prof. Robertson’s volume on “The Genesis of 
Romantic Theory,’ though applied by him to 
literature, is equally applicable to the history of 
music. ‘To understand [he says] not the antithesis 
of classicism and romanticism, but their synthesis, 
is the way progress lies.’ And in a recent volume 
of essays,* 
advances the same idea when he asserts that there 
is hardly any great poet without some tinge of 
romanticism, and evidences repeated examples in 
the work of such classic poets as Euripides, 


to | circumstance. 
. 7 ; . 
growth. | of art and of their own existence on this mundane 


one of our modern poets and essayists | 


With some, their whole conception 
| plane has been a lifelong romance. 
| In their day the Scarlattis, Alessandro and 
| Domenico, were lyric poets; the echo of their 
oft-times remantic lyricism is to be found in 
Mozart’s early. Symphonies. But their abuse of 
melody in’ their operas arose from their over- 
vehement use of it. Schumann speaks of 
Domenico Scarlatti’s rhapsodical music, and 
also of his piquant, pleasing style. His Sonatas 
were in the ved form. In his own Preface to 
them, he disclaims any profound intuition in the 


| pieces, and expresses himself as anxious only to 


Aschylus, Theocritus, Virgil, Empedocles, Plato, | 
his mentality and of his innate sense of beauty, 


and others. 

The same can be said of the great 
composers: Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven. ‘They express themselves by means 
of forms in sound, but their art is 
language, for by it they communicate to others 


t classical 


their individual perception of ordered beauty 
in tone and rhythm. By means of this 
communicative expression we are made aware 
of traces of romantic imagination in ‘each one 
of them. The crystallised terms ‘classic’ and 
‘romantic’ are becoming more pliant, and 
are being used less arbitrarily. ‘They are 
even viewed with open disfavour. ‘Thought- 
confounding words, Prof. Elton called them 


in a lecture published two or three years ago. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in his printed discourses on 
*“Romancr,’ speaks of them as an_ imperfect 
terminology used to gain esteem for an artificial 
and rigid conception of things which were as fluid 


Mozart, | 


also a 


please that sense which to delight is the object 
of music. What are termed his fifty Harpsichord 
Pieces are, in their ordered beauty, exquisite lyrics 
in sound. They contain immortal mementoes of 
tinged like any romantic with poetic inspiration, 
delicacy, and charm. 

We think of Handel in terms of oratorio, forget- 
ting his twelve operas, written in the short space 


lof eight years, his romantic “Water Music,’ his 


as life itself. If these forcible words can be| 


* ‘Romanticism,’ by Lascelles Abercrombie. (Martin Secker, 
1926.) 


| unusual 


Dryden’s ‘Ode to St. Cecilia,’ and of 
romantically-imaginative ~ Allegro’ and 
“Il Penseroso.’ He had his hours of romantic 
thought and vision. How vivid they often were is 
best told in his own words when describing his sensa- 
tions in writing ‘The Messiah’: ‘I did think I did 
see all Heaven before me, and the great God 
Himself.’ 

Haydn is a romantic in his keen perception and 
manipulation of the capacities of his orchestral 
instruments. Compared to those of our time, 
the forces at his disposal were scanty, but he 
knew how to distribute their then novel effects, 
to mould his fluent themes to the exigencies 
of the different instruments, and to invest his 
musical conceptions with what, at the time, were 
romantic beauty and grace of form. 


setting of 
Milton’s 
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The room in which Beethoven was born. 


His quest and use of Croatian folk-music was a gathered around it—people, he says, who would 
romance in itself. His thoughts had roamed never really have been made glad by any Venus 
at will into the strange, illusionary past of his’ fresh-risen from the sea, and who praise the Venus 
country. of old Greece and Rome only because they fancy 
Of fancy and imagination in Mozart’s life and | her grown into something staid and tame. 

work there isenough andto spare. If the romantic To some of us in this present, hustled world the 
spirit is that which longs to break fresh ground and | living force and loveliness of Beethoven’s best 
to seek for new subjects and fresher modes of | work seems to come from another sphere. Yet all 
expression ; if in itself it is the charm of the novel|he wrote contains immortal mementoes of his 
and the unexpected; if it is like Spring with its| sojourn on this planet, and of his mentality and 
mercurial new skies, its buds and blossoms and | personality. Through the medium of his com 
delicate novel atmospheric eflects of night and | positions, more than by any idea of his character 
morning, then Mozart is a romantic-minded classic | derived from biographers, his influence has radiated 
composer, for his music is as temperamental as the | widely through space and time. All he wrote, his 
skies of Spring, as variegated as a_ festooned | music and his letters, is tinged like any Romantic 
hedgerow of Spring garlands and blossoms. The | by his loves, his hopes and fears, his disdains 
element of strangeness which is supposed to|and desires. And like all the noblest and best of 
appertain to romanticism is to be found in|men, the child persists in the grown man: the 
his “Requiem,’ that product of all the weird|child’s sense of wonder, the child’s delight in 
fancies with which his tired brain had invested | transgressing rules, the child’s pleasure in the open 
the circumstances that had _ preceded _ its/air, in the woods and fields, and in its own special 
conception and its completion. In its hard/|treasures. In his letter of August 11, 1810, to 
scholastic sense, the word. classical cannot be | Bettina Brentano, he says: 

applied to Mozart. In an essay on Romanticism, 
Walter Pater speaks of the constant use of the 
word classicism in this rigid, metallic purport, and 


Beloved One, Dearest Child! . . . Art! Who 
understands it? With whom can one _ interchange 

, . - ideas on the subject? How dear to me are those 
of its being used by people who value what is old days when we gossiped or rather when we corre 
chiefly for the conventional authority that has sponded together. I have kept all the scraps of 
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paper upon which you wrote your beloved, most 

beloved answers; thus do I owe to my defective 

hearing that the best of our fleeting causeries are in 
writing. 

On a page of one of his sketch-books he wrote 
in his quaint mixed French and German, with his 
own self-created German verb : 

Il n’y a pas de régle, qu’on ne peut blesser 4 cause 
de schiner. 


To his artist friend, Macco, he writes : 

Continue to paint—and I will compose, and thus we 
will live—eternally ; yes, perhaps for ever. 
Classic-Romantic 
musician realise what Science has since _pro- 
claimed—that physically sounds are vibrating 
eternally through the ether, to the limits of the 
universe and round and round it. 

Perhaps what links him most with the more 
modern Romantics is his love of nature and the 
country : 


Little then did this great 


How lucky you are to be going into the country 
[he writes to Theresa Malfatti]; not until the &th 
will I have that happiness. I am looking 
forward to it like a child: I am _ perfectly happy 
when I can be among trees and fields and rocks. No 
one can love the country more than I do. If only 
the forests, the trees, the rocks would give out the 
sounds we want from them ! 


great 


It is a hundred and twenty years since those 
Beethoven, and now we 
sound- 


words were written by 
have Prof. Fournier d’Albe converting 
vibration into light-vibration, and zce versa ; and 
as Dr. Maclean wrote as long ago as April, 
1913, in the monthly journal of the International 
Music Society : 

The Photophone and Otophone may be at present 
The science-germ at least is 
powerful searchlight 


mere scientific toy 
there present, whereby, if a 


were thrown on a rose-tree, a Venus statue, or a 
mountain crag, each would emit and make audible 
its Own music. 


Beethoven’s wish was prophetic. 

After Beethoven’s death, the Romantic move 
ment brought music in close contact with legend, 
literature, painting. It included all those 
desired new style, more emotion, colour, 
symbolism, virtuosity. Schubert at his best keeps 
closest to Mozart and Beethoven. Weber in 
opera paves the way for Wagner. Personality, 
and all the extrinsic and intrinsic influences 
brought to bear on it, becomes forcibly expressed 
in Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz, and reached its 
culminating point in some of the Russian com 
posers, especially the emotional Tchaikovsky. 
If the romance of self predominates in creative 
work, art is moribund, and its appeal fortunately 
becomes limited. The golden mean was struck 
by the Classicists: some of their successors were 
on the border-line, and some too near the verge. 
The moderns are out for economy of means and 
moderation; the best of them know how to 
combine in their own original work the finest 
characteristics of the living organism, which is 
now a synthesis of classicism, romanticism, and 
present-day modernism. 


who 
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THE CLAVIER WORKS OF BACH 


By Harvey GRACE 


>>> 


(Continued from March number, page 223 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

[he writer who embarks on a critical discussion 
of Bach’s clavier music is at the outset embarrassed 
by the profusion of detached pieces of all kinds, 
very few of which are familiar to the average reader. 

Nor are they likely to become well-known. The 
pianist with the ' Forty-eight’ and the Suites at his 
elbow reckons that he has there the pick of Bach’s 
work for his instrument; and he feels that an 
examination of the other pieces will 
merely show him Bach saying indifferently what he 
says to perfection in the Suites and the ° Forty-eight.’ 
Besides, Life is still short, and Art grows longer 
and longer: why go exploring when inexhaustible 


mass of 


treasures are always at hand ? 

Yet, as we have already seen, the explorer is 
well rewarded. ‘The best of these miscellaneous 
pieces are truly representative, and they sometimes 
show Bach’s genius in unfamiliar aspects. No less 
interesting, though their musical value may be slight, 
are the foreshadowings of later works, especially 
the examples in which we see the early forms of 
some masterpieces that were yet to be. ‘Thus, a 


Prelude con Fughetta in F (Bk. 214) consists of a 
pleasant 12-8 movement, opening thus : 








and a three-voice Fugue which turns out to be an 
early brief version of the fine A flat Fugue in 
Book 2 of the © Forty-eight.’ It consists of twenty- 
four bars, so Bach exactly doubled its length when 
making the final version. The twenty-four bars 
are almost note for note the same. The 
is worth showing. Here are bars 23 and 24 in 
the A flat version (I give the cadence of the 
Fughetta in small notes—transposed, of course) : 


join 
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The inexhaustible fertility of Bach is well 
shown in such procedures as this. Who would 


imagine, when playing the A flat Fugue, that the 
second half was tacked on years after the first was 
written ? 

Another old friend turns up in a Preludio con 
Fughetta in G (Book 214). ‘lhe Preludio is very 
slight, and has no point or interest unless it is 
played at great speed : 

















The Fughetta is a simple version of the G major 
Book 2 of the ‘ Forty-eight.’ The 
considered when the later work 


Fugue in 
diflerence 
comes up for discussion 

In the same book is another Prelude 
which also seems to have been associated with the 
early form of this Fugue—indeed, the two are so 
connected in the Bach-Gesel'schaft Edition. ‘The 
Prelude opens in this engaging manner: 


will be 


in G, 
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Spitta says it is ‘particularly fine,’ and suggests 
that it was discarded as being too important for 
the Fugue. Certainly its ample dimensions and 


rather slow pace would have made the Fugue seem 
even slighter than it is; but the probability is that | 
Bach (as we are) of a lack of 
homogeneity. 
bars in which much is made of semiquaver passage- 


was conscious 


work eflective in itself, but not fitting well into the | 


surrounding matter: 


| 
— = 





Its second half begins with twelve | 


| final 


| evidently intended the 





The Prelude, though as a whole delightful, is a 
little over-long, even without the repeats. An 
interesting point is that Bach seems to have had it 
in mind when writing the Prelude now associated 
with the Fugue. Apart from the long-held tonic 
and dominant pedals, there are some obvious 
thematic and harmonic likenesses. For example, 
the ‘Forty-eight’ Prelude closes its first half thus: 









—_—_ ss —_|-— 
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the tonic for its 
Prelude at 


and uses the same material in 
cadence. The discarded 
corresponding stage has this: 


the 





This detached Prelude is well worth playing for 
its own sake. 

Other instances of 
in the © Forty-eight’ 


early forms of movements 
will be discussed when we 


come to the Clavier - Books written for Anna 
Magdalena and Wilhelm Friedmann. 
Book 1,959 contains a curious set of ~ Four 


Connected Pieces without Title.’ They bear signs 
of maturity in harmonic interest and finished 
writing, though the element of technical display in 


Nos. 1 and 4 seems to indicate an early date. 
No. 1, with the key-signature of F, begins in 


A minor, and ends in the dominant of D minor, with 


modulations to F minor and C minor en route ; 
No. 3 is in G minor until its closing bars, which 
are in the dominant of D minor. Both pieces are 
followed by movements in [D minor, so Bach 


whole set to be regarded 
as linked up. The first and fourth are largely 
studies in broken passages and hand-crossing 


g., from No. 
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and, from No. 4 





Both could be made brilliantly effective pieces. 
From a purely musical point of view the best is 


No. 3, a deeply-felt piece of three-part writing 
chiefly based on this theme : 

Andante. 

> ——_— —_—- yp 
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6 =p ogg fF 
[he remaining number is a bright A//egro 


schersando. 

Among the miscellaneous Preludes and Fugues 
are an attractive pair in B flat and D, both called 
Fantasia and Fughetta (Book 212). They are 
given in their original form—mere skeletons, with 
the bass figured—and also as worked out by 
Czerny. They are of moderate difficulty, and 
would well as studies preparatory to the 
‘Forty-eight.’ The subjects are quoted : 


serve 


From these little pieces we pass to three of the 
most formidable of the clavier works, all in A minor, 
and all comparatively unknown. First, there is 
(Book 211) the Prelude and Fugue opening thus: 
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Both movements are very long, and it must be 
confessed that the vigour—especially in the Fugue 
—is physical rather than mental or emotional. 
Spitta points out that the Prelude is on the 
concerto model—as is indeed shown by the solo 
and /ufti eflects in the opening bars queted above ; 
and he adds: 

That this was Bach’s purpose is 
indicated by the circumstance that in the later years of 
his life he worked up these two movements into a 
true Concerto for flute, violin, and clavier, with an 
accompaniment, inserting an Adagio between them— 
forming an arrangement, it may be added, of really 
dazzling artistic quality and splendour. 


here particularly 


(The 
of the 
Trio-Sonata for organ.) 

In the Concerto version (Spitta tells us) Bach has 
given the Fugue the character of a Concerto finale 
by devising a /u¢ti motive for it: 


Adagio of the Concerto is an arrangement 


graceful slow movement of the D minor 


and not only has he inserted this very skilfully 
between the sections of the Fugue, but has worked 
them out side by side without any alteration in the 
original. 

Schweitzer follows Spitta and suggests that 
the arrangement was made about 1730, when 
Bach was in need of Concertos for the 
Teleman Society concerts. Prof. Sanford Terry 
| dates the clavier version as ¢. 1715. 


Nevertheless, it is hard to resist a feeling that 
somehow chronology lies, and that the Concerto 
came first. The clavier work is far from satisfactory, 
chiefly because of its length—a disability that would 
be overcome by the use of three solo instruments 
and orchestra. Moreover, the keyboard writing is 
ungrateful; for example, such a passage as this 
suggests the bandying of a theme between instru- 
conceived at first-hand 


ments rather than music 
for the clavier: 
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is also the feature mentioned above- 


And there 
the constant alternation of solo and /u¢é eflects. 


As for Spitta’s remark concerning the insertion of 


between the sections of the Fugue, 
| it would be as easy for Bach to take out such a 
| motive as to put one in. The pianist need not 
concern himself much with this work; however 
brilliant it may be as a Concerto, it yields 
| inadequate return for the heavy technical demands 
| it makes as a keyboard solo. 


|} a fut: motive 
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Far better is the Fantasia and Fugue in, unflagging mofo perpetuo in which two-thirds of 
Book 208. The Fantasia, with its massive chords | the material is developed episodically. The subject 
and liberal use of suspensions, suggests the | appears only ten times altogether, and we hear less 
organ* and less of it as the work goes on: in fact, it turns 
Se. te ar | Up only three times during the last hundred bars. 
‘ | —__] i— | #4 “- oo ie é ee, a ° 
= a eh de 3 - ~=—+e This is as well, perhaps, as it is far from being 
| — j mH a # jet one of Bach’s best : 





The Fugue (which Parry considers to be ‘one of 
the very finest of the clavier fugues’) has a bold 
and telling subject: 
Ex ’ 
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Midway a new theme is started canonwise : 
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The first subject on its return is given entirely 
fresh treatment, the chromatic-scale portion of the 
second subject being combined with it. The 
work is thus a form of double fugue, and the 


resourcefulness and beauty of its polyphony, as 
well as the powerful nature of its subject, show it 
to be a product of Bach’s maturity. 

The last of these three A minor works is a 
Prelude and Fugue (Book The Prelude 
consists of a few bars of arpeggio chords, but the 
Fugue is of immense proportions, being nearly two 
hundred bars in length. It is the longest of the 
Clavier Fugues; Parry says it most 
brilliant. Certainly 
stretch than any other fugue, 
to become superficial—even dim 
Concentration seems to be af essential, and several 
of the ‘ Forty-eight ’ 

-are perhaps its superiors so far as this quality 
is concerned. an 


207). 


is also the 


but brilliance 
it thinly spread. 


But it _is an astonishing work 


* Reger has made an organ version, with more justification “ 
better results than in many of bis ofgan transcriptions from Bach 
clavier works. 
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it is brilliant over a longer | 
is apt | 








Schweitzer holds that the subject of the great 
A minor organ Fugue is a later version of this, and 
considers that ‘the plan of the organ fugue and 
its main incidents’ are foreshadowed. A _ few 
likenesses are to be seen, ¢.g., the arpeggio figure 
that ends the subject, and the final cadenza. 
Parry connects this Fugue with the D major work 
for organ, partly on account of its ceaseless semi- 
and also because of the way in 
end with a long cadenza 
opening of the subject. The 
fugue is unusually wide, 
and some startling modulations occur, always in 
connection with the bracketed arpeggio figure in 
the subject. For example: 


quaver motion, 
which both works 
developed from the 
key-range in this 
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At the pace suggested in the Peters edition 
(¢ = 132) this is almost certainly the most difficult 


of all Bach’s fugues, the call being for endurance 
and concentration no less than for finger dexterity. 
Given this fiery pace, it is a most exciting affair, 
and as a show piece might well supersede certain 
overworked transcriptions of the organ works. 


( 70 be continued. ) 


The Summer Vacation Course in Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
will be held at St. Mary’s Hall, Kemp Town, Brighton, 
from August 2 to 13, under the personal direction of 
M. Jaques Dalcroze. The course will be open to men 
and women. Particulars from the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23, Store Street, W.C.1 
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PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 


CRITICS 
By Basi MAINE 
XII.—F. Bonavia 


How hard it is for some musicians to believe in 
any slight imperfection which has been discovered 
n them! I remember an occasion when I wrote 
a criticism of a tenor who was giving a recital at 
Steinway Hall (as it was then called). Afterwards 
the recitalist wrote to me, and, after thanking me 
for the care I had devoted to his work, informed 
me that he was hoping to tour the Balkan States, 
and would like to print my criticism upon his 
advance-notices. ‘But surely [he added], the 
word “not” in the following sentence is a misprint. 
With your permission, I will correct the printer’s 
error.’ I had written simply and plainly that the 
man was not a good singer. 


There are two things which are anathema to 
any self-respecting critic. The first is that he 
should be regarded as a kind of superior press 
agent, whose writings can be cut up into fragments 
and then sewn together with asterisks in order 


to enable unestablished performers to present 
credentials wherescever they may travel. The 
second is that other critics should clumsily 


disturb his process of judgment immediately after 
a performance with all sorts of relentless, unsubtle 
questionings. Criticism is robbed of the better 
half of its value when the ingredient of personal 
bias is diluted, and the function of criticism is 
almost entirely negated by those critics who make 
a practice of conferring with their fellows during 
the intervals of a concert. Go to any of the 
L.S.O. concerts, and you will easily discover these 
offenders. During the interval you will find them 
assembled in the corridor like vultures over the 
living body of some fine interpretation, and at the 
end of a noisy parliament each will have snatched 
a piece of flesh and, guarding it jealously, will be 
carrying it off to a Fleet Street nest. 

It would be short-sighted, of course, to make it 
a point of honour with a critic that he should not 
meet any of his fraternity until after he has written 
his criticism of a given event. Debate is often 
salutary, especially in the case of a ‘first per 
formance.’ But the London Press is frequently 
so terribly unanimous in its opinions of 
musical works that we have every reason to 
suspect that there has been a certain amount of 
‘playing for safety’ and unreasoned compromise. 
At such times, debate degenerates into furtive 
conference. 

This leads me to an outstanding exception. 
The work of Ferruccio 
single-minded and self-determinate that it imparts 
a feeling of immense security, whether the subject 
be Opera or Musical Comedy, Violin-tone or 
Music-hall tone, Verdi or Shakespeare. And in 
addition to the qualities I have named, there is in 
him that further insoluble human riddle—Taste. 


new 


Bonavia is so obviously 


| There are some men whose judgments we trust 
without misgiving. Yet if we were 
| questioned, we should not be able to give any 
|reason more precise than that, in general, their 
manner of apprehension coincides with our own 
Naturally we say of these that they are men of 
taste, for the simple and naive reason that we have 
never for a moment held our own taste in 
question. In this same way, I find that the 
candour, courage, and honesty of Bonavia make 
an irresistible appeal to my confidence—which, 
incidentally, is not easily yielded. 

Maybe the chief reason is that we can laugh 
about the same things in the same way, for I am 
in accord with the wise woman who proclaimed 
laughter to be ° the honourable occupation of men, 
and in some degree distinctive of men, and no 
mean part of their prerogative and privilege I 
have not compared notes with him extensively, but 
I have little hesitation in declaring that Bonavia 
holds, or would hold, in the highest esteem the 
comedy of Will Fyffe, Sophie Tucker, Handers 
and Milliss, G. S. Melvin, and the Houston Sisters, 
because these are the particular drolls with whom 
I can most easily make assignations in the wide 
field of humour covered by the English Music- 
Hall. And it follows immediately from this, that 
in the more austere applications of criticism, I find 
in most cases that I can blend, if not wholly agree 
with, Bonavia’s appraisements. 


closely 


We have no critic who can. discuss the 
question of Opera in the English Theatre 
with the clarity § and comprehension of 
Bonavia. The fact that he has come to us 


untrammelled by hereditary prejudice enables him 
the problem objectively. And yet not 
too objectively. He has merged into English life 
so completely that he can express the English 
point of without strain or burden. His 
mastery of the language and the precision of his 
style are sufficient proof of this identification. 
The strength of his position is enviable, for he 
can share our national characteristics 
and our weaknesses—without being oppressed by 
their immediate weight, and this fortuitous circum- 
stance lends a peculiar force to an observation 
such as the following: 


to see 


view 


our virtues 


If the plan suggested by M. de Lara had succeeded, 
and private had brought in the two 
millions demanded, London would have had the opera 
been kept 
more orchestra in 


subscriptions 


house it badly needs and opera could have 
going; there might have been one 
London, but the matter would have ended there so far 
as employment is concerned, and a great number of 
still be 


playing one day at 


musicians would making a precarious living, 


Bradford, another at Liverpool, 
never certain of the morrow, and consequently eager to 
chance offered. We 
have lost in this way some of the best instrumental 
players the country has produced. A three months 

} 


industrial centres would 


leave the country whenever the 


season of opera in our great 


change all this completely 


Whether he is writing on an economic question 
such as this, or discoursing on esthetic values, 
Bonavia is equally shrewd and penetrating. On 
the subject of violin-technique, he speaks, not as 
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the scribes, but with the insight of a performer. | 
Of all the numerous discussions I have shared 
with him in divers places—along the beaten track | 
of Wigmore Street, on the Malvern Hills, or in the 
Queen’s Hall corridor (you see that I claim the | 
prerogative of an exception to my own rule)—there 
is one that remains most vividly in my mind, a| 
discussion in which we were comparing the} 
separate achievements of Kreisler, Heifetz, and | 
Mischa Elman. I remember the occasion, not| 
because we arrived at any exact conclusion, but 
because of the falling of light upon things which 
before had been but dimly perceived. Then I} 
realised the unique power of a man who does not | 
seek to justify his word through the assembled | 
evidence of other people’s declarations, but is | 
content to gather ‘the virginal fruit of thought.’ | 





| 
aasinendal | 
Ad Libitum | 
By © Feste’ 

ae | 

BEETHOVEN AS LETTER WRITER 

The fact of Kalischer’s collection of Beethoven | 
letters numbering well over a thousand is often 
mentioned as proof that the composer was a 
voluminous correspondent. Perhaps he was, but 
the Kalischer total is no evidence. After all, few 
busy musicians write less than ten letters a week, 
which gives a four-figure total intwo years. Though 
he seems to have b2en over-ready to bombard his 
friends with notes concerning his domestic and 
other worries, Beethoven held himself to be 
remiss in regard to correspondence. Thus, 
replying to a letter from Wegeler, in 1826, he says | 
that “an answer ought to have been sent with | 
lightning speed’; but, he adds: 





I am generally somewhat careless about writing, | 
because I think that the better sort of men know me 
without this. I often compose the answer in my mind, | 
but when I wish to write it down, I usually throw the | 
pen away, because I cannot write as I feel. 

The fact is, Beethoven’s educational short- 
comings always hindered him from expressing 
himself on paper. His letters are usually thrown 
together with little regard to construction; 
punctuation was casual, a comma being a kind 
of general-utility sign, doing duty for semicolon and 
full-stop; handwriting was barely legible; and 
spelling was speculative. Add to this that he 
usually wrote in headlong haste, and it is easy to 
account for the poor literary quality of his | 
correspondence. Fortunately, the interest and 
value of letters is almost independent of literary 
standards; their attraction lies in the extent to 
which they reveal the character of ,the writer, and 
there can be no question as to Beethoven’s letters 
ranking very high in this respect. 


In the Preface to his translation of the Kalischer 
collection, Shedlock says that ‘from their general 
character one is convinced that Beethoven had 
absolutely no thought of their ever being published.’ 





The best proof of this lies, not in their careless 
style (as Shedlock seems to suggest), but in the 
fact that so many of them show Beethoven 
crooked in his dealings with publishers. Had 
he thought there was a chance of his letters being 
hoarded and published, he would hardly have so 
committed himself. The whole of the correspon 
dence concerning the publication of the Mass in D 
is a revelation of the curious moral kink in a 
character that was in many ways so sterling. On 
this point, by the way, Kalischer is misleading in 
his annotations. At the foot of one of these shifty 
letters, he writes: 

Simrock, Schlesinger, Probst, Peters, Artaria, and 
Schott, were all wanting the Mass; the last-named 
acquired it. 

They were all ‘wanting it’ because Beethoven 
had written to them on the subject, asking them 
all to keep the matter private, and leading each to 
suppose that he had received handsome offers from 
the others, but that the preference would go to the 
one he happened to be writing to! It is a pity 
that in the recent edition of the letters Kalischer’s 
notes have not been revised in the light shed by 
Thayer. Better no notes at all than such examples 


|as that quoted above: it suppresses the truth, and 


so puts the reader astray. However, let us get 
away from this side of Beethoven, of which it is 
easy to make too much. 


To the musician, Beethoven’s most interesting 
letters are those in which he discusses proof 
corrections of his works. They show that, 
however much he raged against the task, he 
spared no pains. He goes the longest way to 
work, too, and leaves nothing to chance. Where 
most of us would be content to say bars 77-78, 
tie the bass D,’ he must needs go thus laboriously 
to work: 


Between the 77th and 78th bars there must be a tie, 
which has been left out, namely : 





It is here indicated by a 


This example is from a long letter to Breitkopf & 
Hartel concerning the ’Cello Sonata, Op. 69. 
There are about twenty other corrections, all set 
forth in a similarly laborious fashion. 


He was not always lucky in his copyist. Thus, 
writing to Schott concerning some corrections in 
the Mass, he speaks of the trouble of going over 

, i 
a score with a copyist ‘who scarcely understands 
what he writes’: 

I could not find any copyist able even to a moderate 
degree to understand what he was writing ; hence for 
some of the worst pages I have had new leaves inserted. 
Frequently the dots are wrongly placed, instead of 

: = remem 





€ 
t:—, somewhere else, perhaps => 
Please tell the printer to take care and put ail such 
dots near the note, and in a line with it. 


after a note 
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The house of Johann Beethoven, at Greixendorf, where Beethoven stayed from October to 


December, 1826. 


During the return journey to Vienna, he took the chill 


that led to his death. 


Think of a Beethoven being hampered and 
hindered by such elementary details! No wonder 
the sorely-tried man fumed. Thus: 


The slurs just as they now stand! It is mot a 
matter of indifference whether you play 


——<— — 

a Ee 
oe or te 

— <<< 


I have spent no less than the whole morning and the 
whole of yesterday afternoon over the correction of the 
two pieces, and am quite hoarse with swearing and 
stamping. 


And we may be sure he was! 


In this same letter (to Holz) he emphasises the 
importance of marks of expression, and the 
difference between the staccato dash and dot : 

Now about your copy, my good friend. Obd/igatissimo 
ma, the signs P => &c., are terribly neglected, 
and often, very often, in the wrong place—no doubt 
owing to hurry. For heaven’s sake please impress on 

Rampel to write everything as it stands ; now only look 

carefully at what I have corrected, and you will find 

all that you have to say to him; where * is over the 
note, there must be no! also vice-versa! @ 2 © 


and @ @ ®@ are not the same thing. 
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There is a lesson for us all in the constant 






of indifference’ to Beethoven. 





Here is a note bearing on this point. Beethoven 
is writing to the opera singer Sebastian Mayer: 


















































Please request Herr v. Seyfried to conduct my opera 
to-day; I myself want to-day to see and hear it at a 
distance; by that means, at any rate, my patience will 
not be so severely tried, as when close by I hear my 
music murdered. I cannot help thinking it is 
done purposely. [This was probable, as Beethoven 
was in a constant state of warfare with the staff at 
the Opera House.] I say nothing about the wind 


instruments, but that all Af crescendos, all decrescend 
und all fortes ff were struck out of my opera; no 
tice is taken of a single one. If that’s what I have 
hear, there is no inducement to write anything 


speculate as to the standard of performance in 
Beethoven's day. Apparently there were excellent 
soloists, vocal and instrumental, but such evidence 
as is available seems to show that choral singing 
was backward. In a letter to Breitkopf & Hiirtel 
concerning the Mass in C, he says: 


In the Sanctus it might be indicated somewhere that 





at the enharmonic change the flats might be taken 
vay and sharps substituted for them thus: 
__» §8y 
= be ee « soos phe 
o» ## - 0 0 200 - «lia. 
— - Gere 
Sa tus Sanc-tus Dom-i-nus De- us Sa 
~~ bp e RRR AN - “ 
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instead of fats, the sharps to be kept here 
(Nb. ! at B on the same line) 
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eo ee #e e220 e111: 2-2 
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I could never hear this passage sung in tune by our 
choirs unless the organist quietly gave the chord of 
the 7th. Perhaps with you they are better—it will at 


least be well to indicate somewhere that one could 


take the shar? in this passage instead of a flat, as here 
indicated. (Of course it will be added in print as 
here. ) 


Probably most singers find Beethoven’s simplifica- 
tion, with its ambiguous last bar, more confusing 
than the original. However, it is now usually 
printed in accordance with his suggestion. 


Beethoven’s most famous love letter is that “To 
the Immortal Beloved,’ concerning whose identity 
so much has been written—and, indeed, is still being 
written. (During the past few weeks a sixty-page 
book, entitled “The Riddle of the Immortal 
Beloved,’ by O. G. Sonneck, has been published, 


the fruitless quest.) Kalischer calls it ‘the finest, | 





so near, so far! 


One more reference of this kind: We often 


and will no doubt stimulate other. pens to pursue | 








with its glowing words of love and wisdom.’ 
evidence that the tiniest details were _not a matter|/I fancy most of us will feel that its touching 
quality lies rather in its blundering incoherence. 
It was no smal] emotional crisis that led to such 
verbal switchbacks as: 


Thou sufferest, thou my dearest love. I have just 


found out that the letters must be posted very early 
Mondays, Thursdays—the only days when the post 
goes out from here to K. Thou sufferest—Ah! where 
I am, art thou also with me; I will arrange for myself 
and Thee. I will manage so that I can live with 
Thee ; and what a life!!! But as it 
thee. 


s!!! without 


And again: 


However thou lovest me, my love for thee is stronger, 


but never conceal thy thoughts from me. Good-night. 
As I am taking the baths I must go to bed. O God 


Yet once more: 


Your love makes me at once the happiest and the 


unhappiest of men—at my age I need a steady, quiet 
life—can that be under our conditions? My angel, I 
have just been told that the mail-coach goes every day. 


At first the sudden drops from rhapsody into 
matter-of-fact strike one as bathos; after a bit it 
is seen that, after all, they are pathetic rather than 
bathetic. Well might the distraught man say 
elsewhere in the letter, “There are moments in 
which I feel that speech IS powerless.’ It was so, 


the hands of one whose natural medium of 


expression was music. 


The real ‘unbuttoned’ Beethoven turns up 
constantly in the Letters, especially in short, 
hurried notes to Baron Zmeskall, who supplied 
|him with quill pens, and was very much at his 
service in all kinds of ways. ‘Thus: 


Not extraordinary, but very orderly, ordinary quill- 


cutter, whose virtuosity in this matter has already 
decreased, these quills need repairing. 


Most extraordinary one, we beg for your servant to 


find some one to clean out the rooms; as he knows 
the parish, he can at once fix the price. 


But soon —carnival ragamuffin !!! 


to Herr von Zmeskall. 


The enclosed letter is at least eight days old. 


Here is another, dated the same day: 


Wonderful, chief soaring man in the world, and that 


without help of lever!!! We are greatly indebted to 
you for having bestowed on us a portion of your 
buoyancy. We desire personally to thank you for it, 
and therefore invite you to come to-morrow to the 


Swan Inn. 


Damned, dear little ex-music Count, what the devil 


do you mean—will you come to-day to the Swan? 

No? Yes. ' 

Puns—mostly bad ones—abound. He cannot 
mention Traeg without adding that that worthy is 
slow (/raeg). Stemer must needs be warned 
against being ‘stony’; and so on. 


As specimens of the curt, take the three notes 
written to Count Lichnowsky, Schuppanzigh, and 
most wonderful, of all Beethoven’s letters, whic h, | Se hindler, just before the concert at which the 
so often as it is read, touches one to the quick| ninth Symphony had its first performance. The 
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plied : The keyboard of the organ of the Minorites’ Church, on which Beethoven plaved at the 6 0 Vass daily, inh 
t his é eleventh and twelfth years. Tt is now in the Beethoven House, at Bonn 
H 
ill- * three long-suffering friends had waited on Beethoven, Phe evening be yout last Nlany] began to jeer at me 
. . . ~ s fo nging the bell, after the manner of a// low people, 
uly and had tried to get him to write down definite , ee eee . 
: 2 ° 2 so she already knew that I had written you [Frau 
— instructions concerning the event. After their Streicher] about it. Yesterday the infernal tricks 
Ws departure, the composer had one of his suspicious recommenced. I made short work of it, and threw at 
fits, and shot after them the following notes: her my heavy chair; after that I was at peace the 
whole day 
Count LicHNowsky: I despise falsehoods—visit 
me no more : Yet the slut was not unused to being fired at by 
SCHUPPANZIGH Visit me no more. I give no . 
ning whatever was handy. About this same time we 
conce : : 5 
SCHINDLER: Do not come to see me again till I find Beethoven writing to Frau Streicher 
vat . J . ' 
nam send for you. No concert I have endured much to-day from N., but have thrown 
, . , . half a dozen books at her head as a New Year’s gift 
yur It was a good thing for music that these three, 
~ ; like most of Beethoven’s friends, consistently Nany had a lickerish tooth, and was wont to 
ne . . ° ° ° 
refused to be offended by his erratic temper. satisfy it by helping herself at odd moments: 
vil hey simply went ahead with the arrangements, ds for N.’s Aenesty, 1 can’t say much for it: che Mkes 
n? and the concert duly took place. to pick at dainties, and this may be the cause of it 
\s soon as the other maid arrives, I will, the first time 
: you pay me a visit, call her in, and é# your presen 
nnot ; , ; ss doubts about the kitchen-bool 
yi ' Of great human interest are the numerous letters ©*PFess My doubts about the kitchen-book, 
Ss . . . . . - 
med dealing with his domestic worries. Most of these he men-servants were no better. Here is 
| : ‘ . 
are written to Baron Zmeskall and Frau Nanette Beethoven, in 1817, complaining of one of them: 
Streicher. They give us an intimate picture of the I hastened back here yesterday morning, but found 
composer’s muddled household. Servants come _ that my servant was not at home, and that he had even 
otes and go in a sort of agitated procession. No taken with him the key of the rooms. The weather 
‘ . oa ’ as very cool ; ¢ xf town, I had nothing but ¢ 
and wonder, when we read of the composer’s violence was very cool ; coming from tow vac nothing but a 
the r : ; thin pair of trousers on, and so I was obliged to wander 
Ee Nany was a hussy who seems to have given much — ahout, three long hours. This did me harm, and I 
rhe trouble: this is what happened to Nany : felt it the whole day. 
Cc 
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regard to servants : 


Again unfortunate with a servant and frobadly also 
robbed [he writes to Zmeskall). Already on the 4th I 
gave him 14 days’ notice, but he gets drunk, stays 
whole nights out of the house, and is so bold and 
coarse that I would like to send him away still sooner. 
I should like to pay him the fortnight and let him go 
his way. 


























first; as notice was given on the fourth, would 
Beethoven have to pay him for the odd four days 
if he left (say) on the twelfth ? 

No doubt this man was the rascal concerned in 
the mysterious disappearance of a pair of 
stockings, concerning which Beethoven writes a 
confused rigmarole : 


I send you the washing, also 11 florins which I still 
owe your Ww asherwoman. As regards a new servant, I 
think for the moment, as I have given notice to him, 
to stick to it. To whomsoever we may ascribe the 
loss of all the things . . . I hold him rather the thief 
than any other. I beg you only to say to him that 
you thought that a fair of socks had been lost, this is 
lear from the letter which you wrote to me about it ; he 
is always telling me that you had found the socks 
again. The washerwoman received two pairs of 
stockings, as the “wo washing-bills, yours and mine, 
howed ; and this would not be so had she not received 
them. So lam convinced that she gave him the two 
pairs of stockings, as she certainly received them, so 
that they must have got lost only through him. 


Here, 10, Rathausgasse, Baden, nea 








darned at that! 
As for the thief’s successor : 


he could enter my service on the first day of next 
month. . . . If he wants to cook, z.¢., for himself, he 


can use my wood, and as he will still have to go to 


town two or three times a week, I will give him for 
that a fitting remuneration, for instance, I will give him 
what it costs to mend a pair of boots, 





thief: 


Best Frau von Streicher, 

This servant is scarcely honest, though I will not 
condemn him straight off. 1 think, meanwhile, of 
keeping him still here, with the housekeeper. What do 
you think? It will probably not be easy to find 
another one at once, and yet I fear the fe//ow might 
have a bad influence over an honest person. I 
send you here the two keys, so that you can inspect 
everything. Dusters are wanted—even here, for the 
devil has already carried off 2 or 3 times my household 
things. 


Other letters show that good cooking was 
hard to come by as honesty: 


I am still unwell, and there is little comfort in the 
house ; the food yesterday and to-day was really dad. 
This person lacks reflection: more about her when we 
meet. 


Much more, we may be certain. 









= | z 





Vienna, Beethoven finished the ‘ Missa Solennis’ and sketched the 
Ninth Symphony. 





This year—1817—was a calamitous one in What a to-do about a pair of socks, probably 


And there follows anxious inquiry as to wage an interesting reminder that in those busless and 
complications: the man’s month begins on the tramless days the cost of shoe leather had to be 
reckoned with when one lived out of town, as 
Beethoven did at this time. Here is another petty 
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obably It must be admitted that a new servant was apt| What a picture all these letters give us of a 
to start under the handicap of prejudice. Thus we| genius wasting his time, nerves, and energy over a 
find Beethoven noting on June 8, 1818, at|thousand things that ought never to have con- 

‘ ‘ ® . 

next Miidling, that the new housekeeper oo him at all! One cannot but speculate as 

if, he troglodyte, inhabitant of hell’! {to the number of masterpieces that the world 

go to | missed for no better reason than that Beethoven 

1 for . . - | failed to find a good, sensible, managing wife. His 

him I said above that domestics came and went in lif Id i or be ye 

. . al . : ; ave bee yroionge é é 

agitated procession. That this was no exaggeration | é ww! ful f oa doubt . ~— id bh elepttiens ry . +t . 

; . : | 2 wo ave enriche ne 

s tnd is proved by a brief extract from one of Beethoven’s | an arn paws woe a 
to be note-books : | world. ; | 
On April 17 the kitchen maid came The reader who wishes to get a real view of 

=~) d . —s 

m, as May 16, gave notice to the kitchen maid. | Beethoven the man, should dip into the corre- 

. , ¢ . ° | eb 4 

petty May 19, the kitchen maid left. |spondence. The volume of letters recently issued 
May 30, the woman entered upon her duties. 'by Dent will provide him with ample material 
July 1, the new kitchen maid came. | owe otk ins wr . ae Gees f ban sae aaall 
July 28, the kitchen maid ran away in the evening. | The style may put —_ oll at first 5 put in the enc 
oe July 30, the woman from Lower Dé6bling entered | he will not wish a single eccentricity, irrelevance, 

, @ ¢ “ ‘ 

st do Service, f | pun, or rough jest, pruned away or watered down. 

find September 9, the girl entered service. | It is doubtful if any letters in existence give a more 

ight sateen 28, Che Ge ten. 'faithful self-portrait than these of Beethoven 

B I December 12, the kitchen maid entered service. - = us = SCH-porerm — aw be vemegsathens 

: December 18, the kitchen maid gave notice. They leave one far more in sympathy with the 
pec | é : . ° 4 “et 2 " 
ae ‘ composer than the high-falutin’ eulogies that for so 

the As Beethoven said in his letter to the Immortal ; - > fashi 6 Beet! re hi f 

+] 2 7 Wh. a life |} long were the fasnion. eethoven bDlographies, 0 

old Beloved,’ What a life !’ 8 eee ie Ps 

| all shapes and sizes, will no doubt continue to be 
~* ° ° ° ry > 5 ’ > sake F 6 A 2 wi 
as as Finally, let us glance at Beethoven ix /oco parentis, | Witten, and, for oa sake — ; aye they rl 
= : ave a certi value. i » biographie 
writing to young ( arl: have a certain value , ut i the 1Ogr iphies 
the The upper or lower sample for 21 florins seems tome | lumped together can give us no truer picture of 
had. the best; the landlord can perhaps advise you— the man than he unconsciously gives us himself 
we trousers 88— | in his letters and music. 
44— 
You receive herewith 62 fl., 30 kreutzers, give acorrect 
account about it. It is earned with great trouble— 
f however, for the sake of ome fl. (per ell) it is wiser to Music in the fFforcign Press 
have the best. pti 
For the trousersalso the best! However, do not put 
4 on your best clothes when at home. One need not be POLISH MUSICAL STYLI 
; fully dressed when anybody calls; so as soon as you In the Warsaw J/usyka (February), Henryk 
: come home, take off your coat and make yourself | Opienski devotes an essay to Polish national music, 
f comfortable in the clothes meant for that purpose. its history and its idiosyncrasies : 
$ The wench left yesterday, and has not come back; | . , 
; the old woman is troubled that she has to go, because | Characteristically Polish dance tunes appear as far 
. like a wild beast without aim and sense, she cannot | back as the 16th century. In 1602 Hausmann, in his 
rest. God have pity on me, it has already commenced *Venusgarten,’ published at Niirnberg, contrasts the 
with the cooking yesterday. elegance of these tunes with the plainness of 
; . . Ge 5 atthes voted a chapte s 
Young Carl was entrusted with all sorts of German tunes. Mattheson dev ted A chapter of hi 
“tas . r nee Der Volkommene Kapellmeister’ to Polish tunes, 
commissions. In a letter dealing with a variety! and praised their originality and _pleasantness. 
of musical matters, Beethoven suddenly switches Handel, Bach, Telemann, Couperin, Rameau occa 
off into kerseymere trousers : sionally introduced or imitated Polish tunes and 
; Tell the tailor in the Karntnerstrasse to fetch the rhythms. Later, Polish composers benefited by their 

: i cloth for a pair of trousers, and to make them long in influence. 

be the legs, yet without straps, a kerseymere cloth pair of BULGARIAN FOLK-TUNES 
trousers. The cobbler has his shop in the town, in , 
the Spiegelgasse, straight before you as you are going In the January Je/os this excellent periodical is 

‘ from the Graben. His name is A/agnus Senn, near now being published by B. Schott’s Séhne at Mainz), 
the Town Hall, No. 1090—go to Hoénigstein and 4e Peter Panoff writes on Bulgarian folk-music. The 

‘ frank, so that one may know how the wretch has article is brief but interesting, and contains a few 

3 acted. attractive examples. 

; There is a touch of reproach in the following. RUSSIAN FOLK-TUNES 

. Carl was evidently spending too much, ; 

: Beet 7 is hie i 3 ; } i h, and In the same issue, Igor Glieboff considers various 

; eeneten eee ~~ on a problems arising in connection with Russian folk 

I beg you to bring me some shaving soap, and music. His remarks on the influence exercised on 


at least a couple of razors [Beethoven was writing from 
the country to Carl at Vienna], and here are 2 fi. 
for the knifegrinder if there is something to pay, if not 
for [your] housekeeping ; for you always have too much 
money—but a Viennese remains a Viennese. I 
glad when I could help my poor parents; what 
difference in my behaviour to you, and yours to me 
thoughtless fellow, farewell. 


Was 
a 





Your faithful Father. 
Bring anything in the shape of a newspaper with you. 





dealing with both wsthetic and practical questions. 





| 





Moussorgsky by Russian intonation (that of speech 
as well as of song) are particularly apposite. 


OPERATIC QUESTIONS 


The January-February issue of the J/usthé/atter 
des Anbruch to opera. It contains 
twenty-five very useful essays by P. Stefan, Egon 
Wellesz, Paul Bekker, Adolf Weissmann, and others, 


is devoted 
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\ CROATIAN OPINION ON HOLBROOKE 

In the January Svefa Cectlija, Miroslav Schlik 
Josef Holbrooke, selecting for special 
‘Pickwick Club’ Quartet, the 
*Belgium-Russia’ Quartet, the ‘ Dia- 


Prelude and Fugue for 


writes on 
praise the : 
Quartet, the 
bolique’ Quintet, and the 
Op. 64. 


organ, 


MODERN ITALIAN COMPOSERS 


The January Revue Musicale is devoted to modern 
Italian music. It contains essays on Malipiero by 
Henri Pruniéres, on Pizzetti by Gatti, on Alfano by 
Pannain, on Respighi 
by Luciani, and on Castelnuovo-Tedesco by Liuzzi. 


Casella by Labroca, on 





\lfredo Casella writes on a number of younger 
omposers: Rieti, Labroca, Massarini, Mortari, 
Alderighi, Davico, Coppola, Tommasini, and 
Perrachio. A most useful number. 
BACH’S ‘ART OF THE FUGUE 

In the February Zeitschrift fiir Musik, a very 
nstructive essay, by Dr. Alfred Heuss, begins with 
the follow ng statement 

The present year will be marked by the first public 
perl ance of Bac s ° Art of the Fugue, a 
red and seventy years after Bach’s death. 

Interesting remarks, historical and _ analytical, 
follow, and the whole is well worthy of taking 


place beside Hauptmann’s and Riemann’s essays on 


s a!l too little-known masterpiece of Bach. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘Beethoven Letters in America.’ Facsimiles with 


G. Sonneck. 
The Beethoven Association. | 


Commentary by O 
New York 
‘ Beethoven Impressions of 


Compiled and annotated by O. G., 


Contemporaries.’ 
Sonneck. 


) 


New York: Schirmer. | 
Che Riddle of the Immortal Beloved.’ A Suppl 
ment to Thaver’s *Life of Beethoven.’ By Oo. G 
Sonneck 


[New York 


thought of Mr. Sonneck’s to collect 


Schirmer. 
It was a happy 
is many as possible of the originals of Beethoven’s 


etters in America, and to reproduce them in 
facsimile; and the thing could not have been done 
nore handsomely than in this fine volume The 


etters number some thirty odd; each inset facsimile 
s faced by the German text and English translation, 
ind followed by copious annotation rhe reproduc 
tions are extraordinarily good, and almost uncannily 


fascmating 


Many of us will part company with Mr. Sonneck 
ver this passage in his Preface 
Beethoven’s letters must be read with caution by 
those who seek a true picture of his character in them. 
Io the despair of his friends (even on his death-bed) 


rigidly stubborn in this and softly yielding in that, 
then overtly trustful, 
one person reticent but with another indiscreet of 
and calm the next, con 
totally 


manners 


vow morbidly distrustful and 
with 
tterance, irritable one day 
other 
inconsiderate, and an 


siderate of persons’ sensitiveness or 


exemplar of good 
would 


affliction or the pressure of creative work. 


and tact or boorish as the mood seize him 


nder his 


Jeethoven often appeared at a disadvantage in 


his conversation and correspondence. 





Byron’ 


So, surely, does every man whose conversation 
and letters are a genuine expression of himself. 
Beethoven was often irritable, suspicious, boorish, 
&c. ; and if his letters failed to show that side of his 
curiously mixed character, they would be infinitely 
less interesting to read, and far less valuable as an 
index to his personality. The only need for caution 
is in regard to the charges his letters make concerning 
other people. But any person of average perception, 
reading between the lines, and noting the frequent 
contradictions and inconsistencies between letter and 
letter, soon sees that such charges do little more than 
reveal Beethoven’s hasty, suspicious nature. 

Stoutly—and rightly—Mr. Sonneck contends that 
Beethoven was not the inspired idiot he is often 
made out to be: 

Beethoven mentally defective? So he has recently 
been called by a medical crank who seems to think 
that a mentally defective could have composed the 
fifth or ninth Symphonies, 
calls for brain-power equal to that of any scientist, 
statesman, or Mentally defective because 
of Beethoven’s temperamental oddities and literary 

We musicians, by that token, might just as 


whose construction surely 
financier. 
crudities ! 


well call 


compose 4 


mentally defective a medical genius who 
musical ineptitudes. 

Mr. Sonneck has unearthed a considerable amount 
of new Beethoveniana—the work contains well 
over hundred pages averaging about five 
hundred words ; this pious and handsome 
Centenary volume must therefore be taken into 
account by all students of Beethoven’s life. It is 
an indispensable supplement to Thayer. 

In ‘Beethoven: Impressions of Contemporaries,’ 
we have material that, far more than the letters, must 
be ‘read with caution.’ It is an odd and interesting 
mixture of the genuine and the spurious, some of the 
writers seeing Beethoven as he was, the others seeing 
him as they thought he ought to be. Thirty-six 
impressionists are drawn on, the composers including 
Mozart, Rossini, Spohr, Weber, and Liszt. The 
total effect of a perusal of the book is to make one 
realise in an unusual degree the extraordinary 
personal influence exercised by Beethoven. It is 
pleasant for the mere Englishman to find that two of 
the best chapters are from Sir John Russell and 
Sir George Smart. 

Mr. Sonneck has been less usefully employed in 


two 
and 


attempting to solve the riddle of the ‘Immortal 
Beloved’ than in editing the volume of letters 
noticed above It may be doubted whether one 


Beethovenite in a thousand cares tuppence as to the 
identity of the lady. This being so, there will be no 
widespread disappointment in the fact that on the last 
of his sixty-seven closely-reasoned pages, Mr. Sonneck 
decides that, pending the discovery of ‘a woman 
other than Amalie Sebald, with the initial A in her 
name, to whom all circumstantial evidence, whether 
of a chronological, topographical, or psychological 
nature, would apply,’ the question, ‘Who was “the 
Immortal Beloved”?’ will remain unanswered. All 
that seems clear is that she was neither Amalie nor 
any other of the half-dozen damsels involved—a piece 
of negative information worth picking up, but hardly 


H. G. 


worth digging out. 


‘Ludwig van Beethoven.’ By Harvey Grace. 
‘Masters of Music’ Series. 
[Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. ] 
There was room for this book. Since Thayer, it is 
true, we know about Beethoven all we need to know, 


and perhaps a little more, but Thayer’s was never a 
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book for the wider public. Its size puts it beyond 
the scope of all save the enthusiast, and its price is 
generally prohibitive even to him. The present 
volume follows Thayer and other recent writers on 
the biographical side, but on the musical side covers 
a lot of ground which Thayer left untouched. There 
is every likelihood of its becoming a standard work, 
not only for the general reader but also for the 
musician, 

The book falls into three sections, which form a 
well-proportioned whole. Roughly, a hundred and 
seventy pages deal with the life, twenty-five with a 
study of the personality, and the remaining hundred 
with the music. Sound determination to 
reasonable space to the last aspect cuts down that 
available for the first, and the story of the life has to 
move quickly. But it does its work thoroughly, 
giving the reader a firm grasp of events and a clear 
view of the surroundings and _ cir- 
cumstances. 


composer’s 


The Beethoven of these pages, needless to say, is 
i very different being from the heroic figure of 
Parry’s ‘ Studies,’ ‘determined to work for art and art 
alone without one thought of profit or fame.’ 
And Parry was one of the most moderate of the old 
radition. But Thayer has dispelled that rosy mist 
once for all. Harvey Grace, if he sees Beethoven 
whole, sees him steadily: and the strength of his 
conception is its sympathy, more readily felt, 
perhaps, than Thayer’s. He man unde 
terrible handicaps: a personality coarse and mean, 
if not actually dishonest, yet of compelling power, 
generous, even noble at times, and lovable. More 
mportant still, we see how essential to the musical 
personality, as we know it now, were the infirmities, 
the faults, and the ultimate loneliness. ‘It’s no use 
to-day,’ said wise Madame von Breuning, ‘he has 
his raptus again,’ and her remark sums up the whole 
story. The fierce and terrible absorption, of mind 
and of body, such as we see over the Mass, was 
essential to the work-—made it what it is, gave it the 
austerity by which it lives: and even if musicians 
do not sentimentalise over it (God forbid that they 
shou!d), they cannot do less than respect it, in the 


shows a 


presence of such achievement. 

It is this quality of Respect, most important surely 
of all in one’s critical make-up, that this biography, 
even at its most adverse moments, clearly has ; and 
because respect has often been lacking in recent 
Beethoven discussion, it is all the more 
here. Some of us, in our anxiety not to be 
mental or snobbish about great names, have fallen 
into the vulgar mistake of talking about Beethoven 
and other admitted giants as if they were men of our 
own stature. Samuel Butler was an offender, and it 
recoils on him now. The same attitude, * charac 
teristic of small people,’ lost Tolstoy the admiration 
of Tchaikovsky; and the old worship of Beethoven, 
mistaken as it was, had its roots in a sound instinct 
If a man has written Symphonies like Nos. 9 and 
5, or works like ‘Israel’ and ‘ The Messiah,’ we 
do well to study carefully and humbly whatever he 
has left us. Taking him on trust is not the 
same thing, and is not the reverent thing but 
must at least pay the tribute of concentration 
and critical work before murmuring 
outller le pot. This /“rw/y critical 
particularly necessary in the study of 
with his admittedly uneven output, and the difficulty 
of deciding between merely empty music and musi 
through which a big idea is groping its way 


welcome 
senti 


we 
our easy /air 
attitude 
Beethoven, 


Ss 


give a| 





Some works seem at first clumsy and forbidding, like 
the ‘Grosse Fuge,’ which Mr. Grace, after obvious 
work on it, ranks very high; others seem trivial and 
empty, like the Choral Fantasia, which he has no 
hesitation in writing down as ‘generally regarded as 
one of Beethoven’s failures.’ But one can never feel 
quite sure even of that ; and with the right kind of 
listening there may easily be a surprise in store for 
us when we hear that work on March 24. 


In his musical discussion, however, Mr. Grace 
is less concerned with appraising doubtful works 
though one would like to discuss with him the 
|* Pastoral’ and his placing of the ‘Eighth’) than 
with illustrating by means of established ones 


Beethoven’s methods and achievements. The space 
at his disposal for such a big job is small, but the 
result is a piece of very suggestive criticism, packed 
with keen appreciation that lack of 
space in this review precludes more than a reference 


One regrets 


to his far-seeing discussion of Beethoven and the 


Fugue, and the suggestions about the Os//nafo on 
p. 259; for here and elsewhere are passages of 
the best criticism—alert themselves, and highly 


stimulating to the reader. It gains, too, from being 
criticism by one whose practical knowledge of the 
technique of composition enables him to appreciate 
difficulties surmounted (let alone the revelations of 
genius), and ajso saves him from the temptation to 
become over-fanciful about the music’s implications 

rhe distinguishing features of the work, then, are 
its scope, its sanity, its alertness, and its concentration 
\ tremendous amount of fact and critical opinion are 
and the passing sketches of 
figures, as well as those of the chief 
are done with and sympathy 
without i 


compressed in 
secondary 
character, vividness 


rhe style, straining 


for it, Is vigorous and 
but austerity 


and one 


telling, perhaps a little facile at times 
would have been out of place 


s the author fretting against limita 
In the 


probably 


occasionally feel 


tion ot 


biographical section 
But 


a short 


space. 


becomes almost breathless there was a good 
deal of xg 
great thing to have done this withont ever flagging in 


offic) 


round to cover in time, and it isa 


essentials I am 
iuthor 1 


interest o1 scamping 


warned ‘that the fact that the is editor of the 


VWustcal Times must not prevent reasonable adverse 
criticism’: nor, on the other hand, must it hinder 
acknowledgment of a_ thoroughly excellet piece 
of work l \ 

| Four further Beethoven books have been recerve d 
too late for notice in this tssue—* Beethoven The 
Search for Reality” by W. J. Turner (Ernest Benn, 
18s.): ‘Beethoven: The Man,’ by André de Hevesy. 
translated by I S. Flint (Faber & Gwyver, 
7s. 6a ‘Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas,’ by 
William Behrend (Dent, 6s.) ; and ‘The Unconscious 
Beethoven: an Essay in Musical Psychology,’ by 
Ernest Newman (Leonard Parsons, los. 64 
‘Pianoforte Practising.’ By C, Egerton Lowe 


| Novello, 2$ 
t 


Drudgery begins where interest ends ; and, so far 
as pianoforte playing 1s concerned, the unhappy 
juncture would rarely occur if students were taught 


Chat the majority are not instructed 


how to practise 
the art is painfully 


in this fundamental branch of 


apparent to all examiners and judges of pianotorte 


playing, especially that of jumors There is a real 
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need for a simple treatise designed to make good this 
crying deficiency in the great bulk of pianoforte 
teaching, and nothing better for the purpose could 
be asked for than this little primer. Mr. Egerton Lowe 
writes out of the fullness of knowledge gained in 
many years of examining in England and the 
Dominions, and he designs his book’ specially for 
‘young, inexperienced teachers, earnest students, and 
for those who wish to understand in the simplest 
language the trend of modern thought.’ 

He devotes the first two chapters to physical 
exercises of a type that will prove invaluable to all, 
especially to those whose time at the keyboard is 
limited. The exercises go somewhat farther than 
most helps of the kind; they, not only loosen and 
strengthen the muscles, but include practice of 
the movements made when actually playing. Six 
exercises are suggested: (1.) Rotation of the fore- 
arm ; (2. Hand-staccato; (3.) Lateral action; 
4.) Finger and thumb drill; (5.) Side action of the 
thumb; (6.) Strengthening and developing the 
muscles. These are simply and fully explained, and 
emphasis is laid on the need for moderation in speed. 
One has but to read the following paragraph to 
realise the practical value of this simple drill : 





About a hundred actions to the minute is a good 
average fempo (set the speed to a metronome, marking 
100). This means that if one devotes two minutes to 
each hand alone and one minute to the two together, 
one can practise six hundred physical actions in five 
minutes, and these five minutes will assuredly be equal 
in value to sixty minutes of similar exercises at the 
pianoforte. 


When dealing later with studies and pieces the 
author reminds the student that 
a slow piece may be ruined if practised rapidly, 
but a quick piece can never be injured if practised 
slowly. 


In a chapter discussing the different touches 
employed in pianoforte playing, great importance 
s attached to relaxation : 


This is the true meaning of Relaxation: immediately 
after depressing the keys to relax all weight, energy, or 
pressure which has been employed, beyond the minimum 
pressure necessary to prevent them [the keys] from 
rising before the desired moment. By so doing, not 
only is muscular energy conserved and fatigue avoided, 
but the muscles are in a fit and ready condition to 
adapt themselves for their next activity. 


Again, in discussing finger-staccato, Mr. Lowe 
warns the player to be certain 
that there is no tightness at the wrist- 


joints. The less the from the 


key the better. 


finger moves 


Some acquaintance with the mechanism of the 
nstrument 1s advocated in order that the student 
shall thoroughly understand the results of varying 
touches and speeds on the action of the hammers. 
Far more attention is paid to this side of the subject 
generally than in former years, but there are still too 
few musicians who take an intelligent interest in it. 
Yet how easy it would be to thrill the child-pupil 
with a view of the hammers at work, and a simple 
explanation! Here would be something to appeal to 
the inquiring mind, and to make the early stages of 
study far more interesting than they are wont to be. 
rhe conscientious teacher of to-day will initiate the 
young pupil into mysteries that formerly were left to 
be picked up casually in_ post-student days. 


! 

all, or the pupil had to wait until he had almost, or 
quite, reached adult years before the subject was 
tackled. Yet, as Mr. Lowe says, ‘The younger 
the child, the more easily will he learn to 
transpose; the longer such practice is neglected, 
the more difficult will it become.’ Another much 
neglected branch of pianoforte study is that of 
pedalling, on which Mr. Lowe has an admirable 
chapter. The pedal action and its results are given 
a simple and interesting explanation, with some 
exercises. 

Of sight-reading, Mr. Lowe says, ‘It is a great 
and special gift granted to few and denied to many.’ 
It would have been better to emphasise rather the 
undoubted fact that it is an ability that may be 
acquired by practically all who work regularly and 
systematically. Some lucky folk there are, we know, 
whose sight-reading is little short of marvellous, but 
the rest of us can cultivate it to a fair working degree 
at least. It needs a considerable amount of practice, 
of course, and, as in transposition, the earlier in life it 
is taught the better. 

Mr. Lowe’s wise and practical primer should be 
read by all who have to do with pianoforte playing : 
it contains as much good meat for the teacher as for 
the taught. H. D. 


‘On Music’s Borders.’ By Sir Richard Terry. 


[Fisher Unwin, 15s.] 





The title is a clue to our disappointment in 
Sir Richard’s bright and breezy pages. There are so 
many articles and books by writers who are on 
music’s borders—and never get nearer. They may 
not be able to help it. But here is Sir Richard Terry, 
|who has spent long years of his life at music’s 
midmost shrine, content to turn out a large and 
expensive book on its mere ‘borders.’ He is like a 
traveller returned from distant lands and wondrous 
sights who deigns to tell us about little but the hotels 
at which he stayed. 

He could, if he chose, enthral us with his tales. 
Now and again (as in the chapter ‘A Question of 
Idiom’) he does approach the realities of music, 
giving us a hint of how interesting he could be if 
only he thought us, his readers, worthy of his best 
| But in his cheerful, episto!ary style, he as good as 


tells us that we, poor dears, are only fit for 
superficialities. 

He says it as kindly as possible. As casual 
journalism, these chapters are capital. They are 


rather pugnacious; they convey an impression of 
the writer’s personality. They make the effect of 
having been knocked off without labour. A topic 
|is picked up, polished off (well, more or less), and 

| what with the prestige of the author’s name—lo! a 
|thoroughly acceptable article. A page by Sir 
| Richard Terry will always pull one up in glancing 
| through a magazine. The whole of this book 
| is easily readable. 

He tempts you, as a good journalist should, to 
quarrel with him a little. You come across such 
slapdash generalisations—diatribes against Victorians, 
against opera singers who are bad sight-readers, and 
so on. Sir Richard’s taste is not unexceptionable, 
and the third paragraph on page 28 is hard to 
forgive. The chapter on ‘Opera and the Star 
System’ strikes us as somewhat unhelpful : 





Unfortunately, the singer is given to incursions into 
the realm of music, and claims (too often, alas !) to be 





Transposition, for instance, was either not taught at | 





regarded as a musician. Let us examine these claims. 
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, It is. only the singers who have no musical 
knowledge, and have to be laboriously taught their 
parts like parrots. 

Sir Richard would abolish ‘stars,’ and apparently 
incite the public to rise up and say that opera 
singers should be paid according to their quickness 
in reading. The public will probably remain 
unmoved, indifferent to the methods by which parts 


are learnt, and only counting itself lucky if the 
artists sing well. 
One entertaining chapter pulls to pieces ‘The 


Red Flag’ and other revolutionary songs : 


Doh, Me Soh Doh is certainly a strong combina- 
tion of notes, but that musical fact has long been 
recognised in the capitalistic era, and one would 
naturally expect the bringers of new ideas to give us 


something a little more original. 


dées de Claude Debussy, Musicien Frangais.’ 
éon Vallas. 


S 
—_— 


[Paris: Librairie de France. ] 

The inadequacy of the Debussy literature—which 
was, until quite lately, very striking—is speedily 
being made good. This latest addition to it is most 
valuable. It contains analyses and amp!e quotations 
from all Debussy’s writings, many of which are not 
to be found in the recently-reprinted ‘Monsieur 
Croche, Antidilettante’; and it constitutes the best 
of available studies of Debussy’s psychology so far 
as music is concerned—his psychology as a man is 


another matter, and may never be fully known 
unless his contemporaries start recording their 
recollections of him in full. 

Vallas’s method is wise and thorough. The 


Introduction describes Debussy’s vicissitudes as a 
The first chapters are devoted to his general 
views which may be summed up in 
‘Musical beauty will always 
remain a mystery.’ Very wisely, Debussy was fond 
of repeating that ‘one should love music, and not a 
certain kind of music only.’ Once he said: ‘I try to 
forget music, so as to be unhampered when facing 
new music.’ A significant trait love of 
nature, and his belief that nature was the best source 
of inspiration : 


critic, 
views on music 
the one sentence: 


was his 


Music is a_ kind of mysterious mathematics 
whose elements participate of the infinite. Music is 
responsible for the motions of water and the curves 
of changing winds. Nothing could be more musical 
than a sunset. 


Elsewhere he proclaims his belief that 


music is essentially a free art, commensurate with 


winds and sky and sea, whose object is 
to express the concordance between nature and 
imagination. 

He detested theory and theoretical rules. He was 


eager to be as distinctly French as Wagner was to be 
German. There is a good deal in his writings that 
shows how essentially shy, saturnine, and distrustful 
he was. 
one of the many composers who do not like the 
music of other composers. Hence his great love of 
Bach becomes particularly significant. He was very 
fond of Weber and of Chopin, and, curiously enough, 
interested in Richard Strauss. He had no use for 
Mendelssohn, for Gluck, nor for Schubert. 


Franck’s genuineness and devotion to music, Berlioz 
he considered as ‘no musician, but a monster who 


On the whole, he might be described as 


He utterly | 
despised Saint-Saéns, but showed a warm regard for | 











created an illusion of music through 
borrowed from painting and literature.’ 


processes 
He praised 
Gounod, and spoke of Massenet kindly—though not 
without subtle irony. 

The chapter on Debussy and Wagner is particularly 


well carried out, and shows clearly that Debussy 
found much to love in Wagner's music, although 
he loathed his system:and considered his example 
as nefarious. 

The book throws no new I'ght on Debussy’s well 
known fondness for certain Russians, and especially 
for Moussorgsky, these points having been duly 
elaborated in previous writings. Debussy’s friends, 
and even certain of his acquaintances, were able to 
realise his great admiration for Balakirev’s musi 
but he has not expressed it in writing. 

The general impression conveyed is that Debussy 
did not like to write about music. It is fortunate, in 
a way, that circumstances compelled him to do so: 


for if he teaches us little enough on the mus 
of other composers (except, perhaps, Bach and 


Moussorgsky), he teaches us quite a lot about himself. 
M.-D. ¢ 


Course.” By W. J. R. Gibbs. 
Pupils Book, 1s. | 
than E. 


‘A First School Musi« 

{Cambridge University Press, 6s. ; 

* Music in the 
Bucke. 


Intermediate Forms.’ By I 


[Oxford University Press, 3s. 64 


Teachers of class-singing who may perchance be 
working in a more or less haphazard way without any 
definitely-planned scheme might profitably 
‘A First School Musi his 
outcome, we are told 


examine 


Course.’ the 


course Ss 


of an attempt to develop in pupils in a secondary 


school who could have but one music lesson a week 
(and that only during their first year) some appreciation 
of music, some insight into what it is made of, and a 


reasonable facility in reading a simp!e melody at sight 


The book contains forty lessons, each divided into 
| several sections. The lessons, as the author admits, 
are certainly full ones; 
full for forty minutes’ work 
if interest is to be kept, 


is equally 


most of them probably too 
While it is 


“treatment must be brisk ind 





vivacious,’ it true that there is dan 





getting over the ground too quickly, especially in 
the early stages. It is pointed out in the Preface, 
however, that the 
rather than exhaustive, and modifications for age, &« 
may 
| teachers will probably wish to go more slowly or to 
make The exercises 
each excellent. The Sol-fa 
used only as a vehicle for reading from the Staff, and 


scheme is 


essentially suggestive 


be advisable It is also anticipated that many 


selections, voice which open 


lesson are notation 1s 
plenty of practice is given in one key before passing 
to another. Ample work in aural training is provided, 
las well 
intelligently 
book should prove most helpful 
*Music in the Intermediate Forms 
and little work 


of musical 


as a few elements of construction Used 


and especially avoiding hurry the 


} hI 
S$ an AGMUNTADLY 
l intended for t 


concise practica 


use of (a) the teacher 


appreciahon w 


has already used some of the suggestions in t 


jauthor’s ‘Music in the Kindergarten and First 
Forms’ (Joseph Wilhams the teacher of aural 
training who finds that the more formal work, such 


tends to make the pypil lose sight 


as dictation, &« ‘ 
the pupil, to supplement the 


an art; 
work of the teacher and to provide preparation 
and () the candidate text-book 


of music as 


who needs a 
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musical examples while preparing 
for matriculation or other examinations. Each 
chapter is divided into brief steps, and each 
step provides material for home study. The musical 
examples are excellently chosen. A long list of 
additional examples—including gramophone illustra* 
tions—makes a valuable appendix. eS & 


and a list of 


* Lettres de Claude Debussy a son Editeurs.’ Publiées 


par Jacques Durand. 


[Paris : A. Durand et fils.] 

Apart from three short notes referring to the string 
quartet, Debussy’s correspondence with Jacques 
Durand covers the period 1902-17. The letters deal 
chiefly with Debussy’s works and their publication 
or production. 
and occasionally a gleam of characteristically dry 
humour, crop up here and there. 

From the biographical point of view, these letters 
are useful chiefly so far as they help to determine 
specific dates, and show how very much thought and 
labour Debussy devoted to certain works which he 
never finished ‘The Devil in the Belfry,’ 
‘ L’Histoire de Tristan,’ and ‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher.’ 

With regard to the first 
July 7, 

I think I have discovered a fairly novel way of putting 
the voices in motion—a way which has the additional 
merit of being simple. I can hardly believe I've won 
the point—and I live in fear of finding out, one fine 
morning, that the whole thing is just drivel. 

Well, I’m using up my vitality as fully as possible ; 
and if Music has no single smile for me, Music will be 
really hard-hearted. 


named, he wrote, on 
1g06 


In letters of 1908 and 1909 he declares that he is 
hard at work on ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher.’ 
On August 17, 1910, he writes 
‘The Fall of the House of Usher’ 


gr adually, ceaselessly 


If, as I wish, 
turns out to be a thing of 


intensified anguish, I think I shall have served music well. 


In July, 1911, he was still at work on both scores. 


But no later mention of either occurs. M.-D. ¢ 


* Singers’ French.’ By May Laird-Brown. 
[ Dent, 5s. ] 


rhis is a book to interest all singers who attempt 


French songs. By the very nature of its subject the 
book can be only an adjunct to the oral teaching of 
the language For reference it may prove useful 


grammar at the back of the book 
«Does anyone who cannot speak 


An abridged 
seems redundant. 
French fairly fluently attempt to sing in French? 
Miss Laird-Brown has had considerable experience 
in teaching her subject. She knows the common 
pitfalls. She is at some pains to explain that French 
sounds are very definite quantities, and are not to be 
skated over, as we English are so apt to imagine. 
Phonetic spelling is used largely throughout the book. 
At first glance it may look forbidding. But it need 
it is easily understood, 
Thus a number 
Given a 


not deter the intending reader 
and is in many ways most helpful. 
of poems are phonetically 
small previous knowledge of French, a helpful idea 
can be obtained of how the spoken words should 


transcribed 


sound 
Miss Laird-Brown drops valuable hints on the 


technique of singing Though all too few and far 





A few interesting personal touches, | 





| between they show that she understands the ‘Singers’ 
|of her title as well as the ‘French.’ The chapters 
|are arranged on a progressive principle, making a 
| thoroughly business-like text-book. One of the reall 
useful chapters is on the liaison, a_ subject 
that can be satisfactorily treated in print. The 
author is excellent here so far as she goes. Probably 
many of her readers will wish that she had given 
even more examples. H. O. C. 


*‘Moussorgsky.’ By Kurt von Wolfurt 


[ Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. | 


This is the best book available so far on 
Moussorgsky. The author exploits practically the 
same material as O. von Riesemann, but deals 
with it more clearly and more efficiently. Most of 
the book is devoted to Moussorgsky’s life, psychology, 
and surroundings. His music is dealt with less fully 
than one might wish. The author has no greate1 
knowledge than Riesemann of all that has been 
written on Moussorgsky in the English language ; 
and his bibliography, which is very comprehensive so 
far as regards writings and documents in Russian, 
French, and German, contains merely a mention of 
the three little articles in English referred to by 
Riesemann. Kompaneisky’s curious article in the 
Russian Musical Gazette (see ‘Mussorgsky as seen by 
one of his friends,’ J/usica/ Times, March, 1926) has 
likewise escaped his notice. But against these short- 
comings there is much that makes the book valuable. 

M.-D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Mention in this list netther implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 
‘The Story of a Thousand Concerts’ (1887-1927). 
By W. S. Meadmore. (The South Place Sunday 
Popular Concerts.) Pp. 58 F. A. Hawkins, 13, 
Thurlow Park Road, S.E.21, Is. 


‘The First Book of the Gramophone Record.’ By 


Percy A. Scholes. (Second Edition.) Pp. 172. 
Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d. 
‘Thoughts on Listening.’ By Jessie Field. Pp. gt 


Murdoch, 2:5. 


‘Colour and By Jessie Field. Pp. 40 


Murdoch, 2s. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1925. Pp. 633. Wash 
ington: The Government Printing Office, $1.50. 


Key.’ 


‘Light Opera.’ By Sterling Mackinlay. 
Hutchinson, 7s. 6¢ 

‘The Study of Musi 
Kiesel and Ernst 
York: Bremen, 


Pp. 283. 


Edited by Karl 
Pp. 63. New 


in Germany.’ 
Otto Thiele. 


Che Village Drama Society Year Book and Annual 

Welwyn: J. H. Lawrence, 64. 

‘A Three-Legged Tour in Greece.’ 
Pp. 149. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

‘Liszt, Wagner, and the Princess.’ By Wilham 
Wallace. Pp. 196. Kegan Paul, tos, 6d. 

‘A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Musi 
By Jeffrey Pulver. Pp. 537. Kegan Paul, 25y. 


Report, 1926 
By Ethel Smyth. 
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Mayers Piano Hotes 


BLUTHNER 

On two ‘ordinary’ rolls are four-hand arrangements 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Prometheus’ (53368) and ‘Egmont’ 
52518) Overtures. Both are well cut, but the 
‘Prometheus’ is most successful and great fun to 
play. The ‘Egmont’ loses rather more by transcrip- 
tion, the ending particularly sounding very bald; 
yet even so, it is far more satisfying than might be 
expected. There is great scope and enjoyment for 
the player in both these. 

Chaminade’s attractive ‘ Lolita ’—also an ‘ordinary’ 
53571)—presents little difficulty for the novice, 
though it provides plenty of opportunity for the 
experienced player. 

Arensky’s Valse, ‘Nuit d’Egypte’ (55494), played 
by Charlton Keith, could have been less heavy, with 
advantage. The one or two quick passages sound 
muddled, chiefly owing, no doubt, to the pedalling, 
which is not good. 

For exemplary pedalling we turn to Backhaus 
playing Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ Serenade. Light, 
attractive, and inconsequential as the music is, it 
receives just the right treatment and is a brilliant 
piece of work (53910). 

There is a performance by Sapellnikov of his own 
pleasant ‘Melody,’ Op. 7, No. 3. Here again is 
a lavish amount of pedalling, but used in such a way 
that the effect is not muddied (57291 

An amazing piece of virtuosity is that of Godowsky 


in Scriabin’s fine Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, for left 
hand alone; to the ear the artist might be 


playing with both hands. It certainly is an eye-opener 
the apparent limitlessness of the left-hand’s 
possibilities (51921 

Paul Schramm has captured much of the right 
Brahms feeling in his performance of the Capriccio, 
Op. 116, No. 3. The chord-playing is capital, with 
rich, clear tone, and there is plenty of contrast 
58752). 

Leschetizky’s charming little 
No. 1, receives much sympathy at 
Madame Leschetizky; a roll, 
ending might perhaps have been a 
(52495). 

While there is variety and also some very delicate 


is to 


Berceuse, Op. 64, 
the hands of 
though the 
little clearer 


good 


playing in Sibelius’s *‘ Romance,’ Op. 24, No. 9, 
fosta da _ Benici over-sentimentalises in parts 
50219). 


Even in these days there is still a considerable 
amount of attraction in Berger's tuneful Valse Lente, 
‘La Faute des Roses.’ It must be admitted that it 
has every advantage in being played by the composer, 
whose touch is light and rhythm capital. On the 
whole, an old-fashioned waltz to this measure seems 
far more attractive than the present four-square dance 
to the everlasting drummer’s rhythm 

Another old waltz, but not nearly so good, is ‘ Les 
Millions d’Arlequin,’ by Drigo The performer, 
Gustav Riemann, overloads it with sentimentality, and 
consequently the rhythm is too uncertain for a dance ; 
58347). 


°249nF 
53595). 


the ending is too prolonged 
EOLIAN 


DPuo-Art. — Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ 
does not strike one as being particularly suitable 
for pianoforte transcription, but the first part of the 
and played by 
effective 


Symphony 


movement, as arranged 


opening 
Stoessel, is surprisingly rich and 


Albert 


508). 


s 


Two brilliant Studies by Bortkiewiz, in F sharp 
minor and C sharp major, are well-played by 
Carol Robinson—the second especially has some 
capital staccato work (6889). 

Harold Bauer’s performance of Mozart’s Fantasia 
in C minor fulfils our expectations; it has dramatic 
feeling, contrast, and is delightfully rhythmic (7073). 

Two Chopin Preludes, the F major and D minor, 
played by Busoni, are a little disappointing 
Although there are some brilliant passages in the 
latter, the rhythm ts uncertain, and the performance 
as a whole might have been a good deal cleaner 
0249). 

There is an excellent performance by 
of a Fantasia on Bellini’s ‘Norma’ 
music made enjoyable by the player (7061 

It is surprising to find Geneviéve Pitot, who gave 
us some very delicate and delightful playing a short 
time ago, descending to such sentimental common- 
place as Reynard’s ‘A Bowl of Pansies’ (7070). 

Hand-playved.—This is not a very interesting 
collection. The best is Godard’s ‘Ballet 
Papillons,’ in which, however, the constant repetition 


Armbruster 
superficial 


des 


becomes rather trying; it is very well played by 
Charles: Blackmore (Ag65d 
Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ should never have bee: 


transcribed for pianoforte. Armbruster does his best 


for it, but the long sustained notes of the melody 
merely expose the limitations of the instrument 
Ag6qod 

There is too much ‘holding up ’—even distortion 
of time and values—in Herbert Wilson’s playing of 
Marie’s ‘Serenade Badine’ (A96% 

‘The Black Rose,’ by Thomas, is a pleasant valse, 
well played by Felix Atndt (A967d 

Metrostyle. Those who do not object to trouble 
and practice will enjoy the study of Beethoven's 
Sonata in A major, Op. to! the first and second 
movements. It is rather much for one roll, but is 
well cut and edited I 30307 

Another number that calls tor care ordet 
obtain the right flow is Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B, 


1 of the ‘Forty-eight’ (T2469! 


from Part 
l s Barratt’s *¢ 


Well cut and most effective 
t is easy to play "30209 


Schumann’s Nocturne in F, Op 


successful than one would expect It seems over-long, 
and the time indicated is on the slow side (T 30287 


song rolls, mostly fox-trots, ‘re 
‘Hoehne, Sweet Home,’ played 
and Cowen’s * The Promise of 


Monteith (26742 DG 


Among the 
couple of novelties 
Maud Atkins (26740), 


Life,’ played by Carl 


} 


Hew Music 


Seventeen Songs by Purcell, edited and arran 


with accompaniment for the pianoforte 
Arthur Somervell 
| Novello. } 

It has long been a complaint and reproach that 
so little has been done in the direction ot makn 
Purcell’s music available for the ordinary singer an 
player With no disrespect to the Purcell Soctety 
may be said that by limiting its activities to é 
issue of magnificent volumes has mere trans 
ferred Purcell’s music from one kind of obscur 
to another. So far as the ‘average musician ts 
concerned, it is hardly more accessible now that 


when it lav, awaiting rescue, in all sorts of out-of 


way places. Yet Purcell is undoubtedly popular, 
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despite the fact that performers have for years been 


forced to ring the changes on a mere handful of 
his works. That there were as good fish in the sea 
as had so far been allowed to escape from it, is 
proved by this album of songs, some of which are 
published for the first time (see p. 37 
They are chosen from a forthcoming Volume of 
the Purcell Society. They show all sides of 
Purcell’s genius as a song-writer—the swinging 
.six-four type (‘I fain would be free’), the ex- 
pressive ground bass (a delicious section in the 
‘Pastoral Elegy on the Death of Mr. John Playford’), 
the quasi-folk-song (‘Sawney isa bonny lad’, &c.), and 
the extended recit. and aria ‘* The Queen’s Epicedium,’ 
‘The fatal hour comes on,’ &c.). There is even a 
song so markedly in the vein of the lutenist song- 
writers (‘Cease, O my sad soul’) that it might well 
be issued in a volume of Dowland without seeming 
out-of-place. 

Basses who have subsisted so long on ‘ Arise, ye 
subterranean winds’ will find even better scope in| 
*Anacreon’s defeat’ (a splendid example of extended 
aria) and ‘ Love arms himself.’ Notably good tunes, 
even for such a tune-writer as Purcell, are those of 
* Olinda,’ ‘Ah ! what pains,’ ‘If music be the food of 
love’ (the words not by Shakespeare, but by one 
Colonel Heveningham), and ‘ On the brow of Richmond 


now 


Hill’ (which has nothing to do with ‘ the lass,’ and is 
concerned with the Surrey Richmond, not the 
Yorkshire one). Dr. Somervell’s accompaniments 


are effective and practicable. Here and there one 
raises an eyebrow over a stray chord, and wonders 
whether it is implied in the original. And there can 
be little doubt that dominant sevenths are over- 
plentiful, and that the ¢ form of that chord would be 
better away. (Purcell, we know, often used little 
figured-bass in his songs, but it would be a good thing 
if the modern editions would include that little. 

The composer’s characteristic touching of the tonic 
seventh in a falling phrase is not always happily 
treated in this edition. This example from ‘Olinda’ 


is right, one feels : 
= 
2 {aero g ais 
a — = SS = 
asthough she ne'er had been | 





5S 
i - | a 
Pa SS SS 


Just as certainly, this, from ‘ Let each gallant heart,’ 


is uncomfortable : 











However, these are details that will not affect the 
wide musical public for whom the edition is designed ; 
nor do they sensibly abate the gratitude Purcell 
enthusiasts will feel towards editor and publisher. 
Above all, there is satisfaction in presuming that the 
album is a harbinger of other efforts in making 
Purcell as easily accessible as so popular a composer 
ought to be. se 


SONGS 


Judging by the German music that comes here for 
review—and of course one cannot say how repre- 
sentative it is—the present level of current 
English music is creditably high. German publishers 
probably do not send their frankly popular stuff, but 
only that of a semi-‘ highbrow’ appeal, and the 
hands of Brahms and Strauss are heavy upon it. 
There is skill in abundance and ‘sweep,’ and that 
luscious D-flat sort of beauty of sound ; and there is 
climax. But the well-built forms, when one tries to 
get into touch with them, are as lifeless as those 


waxwork social successes that brighten the windows 
Karl Mraczek’s 
Doblinger). 


Alles 
his 


* Alles, 
Here is 


of Selfridge’s s. Take 
ist erfullt’ (Ludwig 
opening Wh. : 





3 er - fullt von dei -ner 
oe -- 
a _——w + 
oo —s—_——_ — 
= ze = - — 
a - - tem spen-denden Seele 


It is a fine one; but it is too reminiscent to ring 
true. And when at the climax he clinches it with: 





herr - - - lich weit 








« f! 
- te = — 
—_ — 
one feels it is impossible to take the thing 
seriously any longer. It says nothing: it merely 
reminds us that ‘Don Juan’ is a powerful work. 


Contrast this sort of thing with a fair sample of 
English songs—Armstrong Gibbs, Malcolm Davidson, 
Ireland, Warlock, and lots of others—and we seem 
to have a fresher outlook, less of that conventional, 
fictitious, emotional excitement, plenty of construc- 
tional skill, and everything to gain by the comparison. 
Our songs, it is true, are often small in scope, but 
there are certainly some English composers able to 
find the emotional energy for longer and higher 
flights. 

If it is Strauss with Mraczek, it is Brahms with Carl 
Prohaska, four of whose songs come from the same 
house. And the older influence wears better, because 
the effects on which it depends are less superficial and 
more structural. ‘Reiselied’ has good melodic line 
and strong growth, if not any particular individuality ; 
and a very attractive song indeed is ‘ Schlummerlos 
rauschen,’ which, while firmly based on good German 


The harmony may be Purcell’s, of course : there is no | tradition, is less strikingly indebted to the peculiarities 


Sut one has doubts. 


indication. 


| of any one individual ; 





for the feeling of Wolf which 
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the middle section has is not strong enough to make 
the work as a whole sound imitative. This is 
certainly a song to be remembered by singers with 
high voices. Hans Heinz Scholtys is another 
follower of Strauss, cf ‘Du bist der garten’ and the 
rhetorical sequence effects of ‘ Scheidwig.’ But in one 


or two of these ‘Sechs Gesange’ he forsakes the | 


it enters, is a highly specialised effect quite alien to 
the atmosphere that has been carefully created in 
the pianoforte introduction. The more one studies 


|the songs, therefore, the more it becomes apparent 
| that, in spite of the rather conventional ‘ strangeness,’ 


prevailing modes for a simplicity and directness | 


which show to the best advantage in ‘ Dass ich dich 
liebe,’ which is sincere and quietly effective. The 
most individual writer of the present group, however, 
is Ludwig Donin, whose ‘ Vier Lieder’ have a certain 
restraint of texture, and a roughness of touch which 
at best is welcome and at 
The method, with its baldness of speech, looks like a 
conscious revolt from the facile, verbose manner ; and 
in ‘ Vollmondam See’ it produces a striking song. In 
‘Im Tal der Freude,’ however, the clashes seem 
pointless and out of the picture. But the songs 
have power. 
by Ludwig Doblinger, of Leipsic. 
Henning Rechnitzer-Mdéller, is from Raabe & 
Plothow, of Berlin (Breitkopf & Hartel), and is a 
big drop from the general level of achievement. 
A number of songs from Curwen’s show 
current English manner in a_ favourable 
Malcolm Davidson’s ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’ is 
direct and fresh. The tune closely fits the words 
and has scope, rhythmical interest, and climax. 
Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘Take heed, young heart’ 


the 


worst is irritating. | 


the musical outlook is essentially that of the drawing- 
room song. Stanford, for all his facility, got much 
nearer to the spirit of the words in his neglected 
* Bible Songs’; and those who want the real thing 
can get it at its very best from Ravel. 

A particularly interesting issue is that by the 
Oxford University Press of Ludwig Lebell’s edition 
of four Arias by Domenico Scarlatti. Scarlatti was 
born in that avnus mirabilis 1685, and this may be 
one of the reasons why attention has hitherto been con- 
centrated on his cembalo works, to the neglect of his 
operas, masses, and cantatas. These Arias suggest 
something of his powers in this other direction : they 


|are full of energy and imaginative warmth, and may 


The above-mentioned are all published | 
‘Du Schlafst,’ by | 


well call our attention to some of the larger vocal 
works. Scarlatti’s vocal line is virile and strong, and 


| full of dramatic possibilities, suggesting at once, as 


the Editor notes, that of Mozart. It is extremely 


|interesting to find a third vocal style, thoroughly 


light. | 


individual and fully developed, running side by side 
with the two widely different ones of Bach and 
Handel. It is impossible to deal with the Editor’s 


| arrangement of the figured bass and two violin parts 


| without having access to the original. 


attempts more: the mood of.de la Mare’s poem is| 


more complex, yet will allow no complexity to the 
music, but the present setting gets to the heart of it 
simply and surely. Musicians will admire the skill 


with which the composer lets things down after the | 
climax in verse 2; it is a problem well solved. 


The same composer’s ‘The Market’ is less satisfac- 


tory, though not as a result of any weakness of | 


control. The poem is rather silly: 
scope for music, still less for Armstrong Gibbs’s 
particular gifts, and the warmest admirer must 
admit disappointment. Martin Shaw’s 
merry’ is a clean little work, a Christmas song with 
no particular musical distinction and plenty of high 
spirits. Much the same is true of Temple Abady’s 
‘He broke his heart in Claremont Town.’ Whatever 
effect this last work achieves is ninety per cent. due 
to Belloc’s poem. The music does not get in the 
way of the words, but it adds no effect of its own. 
A thoroughly attractive piece of good humour is 
Dr. Naylor's arrangement of the 
dialogue ‘ Jhon come kisse me now.’ It makes a very 
amusing duet between man and woman; and what a 
tune it is to dance to! 
freshness of open-air dancing are in it, 
quite irresistible. 

From Winthrop Rogers come four ‘ Hebrew 
Songs,’ by S. Alman, which command respect for 
their obvious sincerity. There is no attempt at 
superficial appeal, considerable demands are made 
on singer and pianist, and there are effective moments, 
such as the vehement outcry at the end of ‘ For all 
these.’ Yet the songs are not satisfactory to the 
musician, The idiom is a very mixed affair, with a 
touch of modality, and free use of a kind of chant 
effect, all worked upon a background of rather 
commonplace and facile texture. The pianoforte 
introduttion to ‘Shepherd’s Song,’ for instance, in 
spite of a certain attempt to sound unusual, is really 
thoroughly conventional in essence. Much the same 
is true of ‘I shall not die,’ when the voice-part, where 


and it is 





it offers little | 


|from my window.’ 
‘Make we}! 


|neat and amusing verses by R. 
Elizabethan | 


All the high spirits and | 


But Mr. Lebell 
has certainly produced a thoroughly practical and 
effective version. The same press sends two 
arrangements by Ernest Farrar of North Country 
folk-songs, ‘Bonny at Morn’ and ‘ The Willow Tree.’ 
Both tunes are attractive, especially the first, without 
being up to the highest folk-song level: and the 
arrangements are models of what such things should 
be. The result is two very good numbers, 

Two other beautiful tunes, previously published in 
‘Our National Songs,’ are now issued singly by 
Cramers. They are ‘Gathering daffodils’ and 
Both are arranged by Arthur 
Somervell, and the first, with its beautifully balanced 
three-bar phrases, is specially attractive. The same 
house issues singly a number of ‘Songs from the 
North’—Robert MacLeod’s arrangement of the music 
to words by Harold Boulton. Among lighter songs 
may be mentioned E. T. Sweeting’s ‘Pomona’ 
Stainer & Bell) and Robert Elkin’s bright and 
unpretentious ‘To Bachelors,’ a setting of some 
H. Elkin. Robert 
>and Mirrie Hill’s ‘How sweet 
the moonlight’—also from Elkin’s—attempt more 
than they achieve. Lastly, ‘The Worcestershire 
Men,’ the song of the Worcestershire Association, 
inscribed to the Prime Minister, and urging the 
Worcestershire men to ‘ March on,’ is published by 


‘Go 


Eden’s ‘Sea Lullaby 


Novello. Suitable music is provided by Julius 
Harrison. Pa 
UNISON SONGS 


Cramer is issuing the familiar ‘ Songs of the North’ 
in single numbers, with staff and sol-fa combined. 
The first four are the ‘Skye Boat Song,’ ‘O can ye 
sew cushions,’ ‘Turn ye to me,’ and ‘ Leezie Lindsay.’ 
The pitch is a trifle low here and there. It might 
have been well to put the last-named song up a little ; 
it reaches only E flat at present. Arrangers and 


composers of school songs show a curious reluctance 
to trust young voices above F. 
from the set are very acceptable ; 
so to issue them. 


These single songs 
it was a good idea 
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Charles F. Waters’s ‘Up in the morning early’ 
is a vivacious, six-eight setting of Burns’s words 
(Elkin). 

Dr. Sweeting has, of course, a good comprehension 
of what youngsters can sing effectively. His 
*Wondering’ is a nice study in sustained singing, in 
slowish six-eight. The words, by Barbara Todd, 
beginning ‘How shall I know when I’m grown up?’ 
have a flavour of grown-up reflection that makes 


them rather more suitable for elder children than 
for the small folk (Stainer & Bell). W.R. A. 
PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES| 


Ethel Boyce’s ‘ Sad Spring’ and ‘ Midsummer Song’ 
form a capital contrast, the first (to Ben Jonson’s fine 
being a lament, and the other a setting of 
some of Oberon’s and Titania’s farewell lines in 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Both pieces are for 
would best those above school age 


words 


S.c., and suit 
(Novello . 

C. F. Waters has made a simple arrangement of 
‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ (entitling it ‘Gin a body’), 
for S.S.C.( I do not much care for his flattened 
sixth in the last verse, at ‘body.’ There are some 
strong contrasts of tone (Stainer & Bell). From the 
same firm comes Dr. Sweeting’s cheery picture of an 
April morning ‘In London.’ The second of the two 
parts touches B flat once, but otherwise not 
lie really low. W. R.A. 


does 


MALE VOICES 


‘The Lady’s Birthday’ is described as ‘A song 
sung by Mr. Platt at Sadler’s Wells and arranged (at 
least a hundred and fifty years later) for Mr. Goss 
and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet, by Peter 
Warlock, at Eynsford, on Derby Day, 1925.’ The 
inconsequent ballad (for BAR. solo and A.T.T.B. 
is full of ‘tan-ta-ta-ra’-ing and ‘fa la la’-ing, a 
good deal of it very delicately done (it is down to 
Pppp at one point), and altogether the ditty makes a 
sprightly item (Hawkes 

Mr. Warlock has transcribed for the Oxford 
University Press ‘Old Masters’ series an anonymous 
piece, ‘ The Death of the Cardinal,’ from a MS. in 
the British Museum. This, for T.1.8.B., is directed to 
be sung ‘ with an air of ironic mockery.’ It is a 
fragment, that not me quite 
worth reviving, though, with imaginative tone 
t would have a certain effect. 


grisly does seem to 
sung 


c ylour ny, 


W.R. A, 


MIXED VOICES 
Another number in the ‘ Old Masters’ series is 
“Alas, I faint with sighing,’ an early 17th-century 
piece by an unknown composer This love-lorn 
song achieves its effect with admirable ease, its 


drooping phrases and faltering accents nicely suiting 
It is for s. ‘or A.) T.T.B., and 
by male as well as mixed choirs 


the spirit of the words 


so 18 to be noted 


Oxford University Press 

rhe same firm sends ‘He is the lonely greatness,’ 
a sacred song by Arthur Benjamin. There is an 
angularity in most of this composer’s music that 
seems to keep one at arm’s length. That may 


perhaps be a personal impression only, but it is| 
The spirit is not unsuited to| 


It} 


rather a strong one 
the words here set, and the song is worth trying. 


$ for S.S.A.T.1. 


* The Song of the Cudgel’ (Dubinushka), described 
as a ‘Russian craftsman’s chantey,’ is printed by 
Hawkes in the setting by Slonoff, arranged by Kurt 
Schindler for BAR. solo and S.A.T.B. (with some 
divided part-work). By singing the last verse to the 
setting of the first three stanzas the song can be used 
as a male-voice piece. ‘Down St. Peter’s Road’ is 
another folk-song from Russia, arranged for S.A.T.B., 
| with solo parts for s.and T. This has bell-imitations 
| Both songs are attractively set forth, and will please 
singers. 

1 feel that C. F. Waters’s ‘ Inspiration’ (Elkin, 
S.A.T.B.) just misses the mark, but some will like the 
shot, which is a bold one. 
| ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims’ has always been a 
favourite for cantata makers. Robert Chignell’s 
setting for 8. solo, S.A.T.B., and orchestra trips 
| along happily, and makes the old points pleasantly 
enough. The solo part, by*the way, may be sung by 
| all the men, if a choral society finds the arrangement 
convenient, as many may (Rogers, 2s. 6d.). 


W. KR. A. 





| 


PIANOFORTE 


The musician for whom colour has no definite 
connection with sound is at a disadvantage in dealing 
|with a set of seven pieces like Julian Bautista’s 
‘Colores’ (Union Musical Espanola, vi@ Edward 
Organ, of Birmingham), which attempt to depict the 
seven primary colours. In a general way we agree 
that red is vigorous, black heavy and sombre, white 
cold and pure; but when we get to violet, blue, and 
heliotrope, all is confusion. However, the titles 
serve, and the work is a well-contrasted and interest 
ing set of Preludes, pretty clearly based on the 
pianistic methods of Scriabin and Ravel; if there 
is none of Ravel’s essential classicism of outlook and 
structure, there is no lack of control over the 
material. The composer proves it by writing a good 
Toccata, ‘ Amarillo’—which is a difficult thing to do 
There is power in ‘ Negro,’ and again in ‘ Rojo’—the 
final shriek——whilst ‘Azul’ is an attractive quiete1 
number: Of essential originality (though the work is 
up-to-date so far as Ravel and Scriabin are so 
there is little, however, and those who are on the 
look out for striking new music will want something 
with more freshness in it than this example has. 
There are flashes of this quality of freshness in 
lan Whyte’s ‘Six Preludes’ (Chester The very 
first bar is an idea out of which a good movement 
might have been made, and every now and then 
throughout the set one finds these good moments 
There is one at the top of page 19. But in between 
these eminences the country is featureless and weari 
some. The composer’s fingers wander idly over the 
noisy keys. There is no of growth, no 
consistency, no coherence, 2nd no power to whip up 
our flagging attention. The often erratic and way 
ward rhythms add to the impression of incoherence, 
and general weakness of design robs the better 
moments of any effect they might have had. ‘There 
is nothing of this sort about V. Raitio’s ‘Summer 


sense 


Idylls’ (Chester the music is slight, but firm in 
outline and coherent in style. sarcarole’ is fairly 
conventional in outlook, but there is a note of 


distinction in ‘Pastorale,’ a short movement which 
pianists might be glad to use. ‘Idyll’ is more 
rhapsodical, but still well-modelled, One cannot 


help noting here in build and texture a certain 


i similarity to Granados’s ‘The Nightingale.’ 
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‘Suites for Piano’ is a somewhat pretentious title 
for Cecil Dudley’s ‘ Dreams on a Summer Night’ and 
‘Willow-pattern Lady’ (Goodwin & Tabb), each of 
which consists only of two very short pieces. They 
contain some pleasant little fancies which are over- 
weighted by the composer’s amateurish harmonic 
self-indulgences in the manner of Cyril Scott at his 
feeblest. The use of the pianoforte in composition 
s probably pretty general now, though it used to be 
reyarded as the last refuge of the musically destitute 
and a sure sign of incompetence. But composers 
like Mr. Dudley overdo it: they exercise too little 

tical judgment on the handfuls of sound that are 
ill too easily picked up at the keyboard, and their 
work fails in consequence. 


It is a pleasure to turn to Gordon Slater’s able 
and compact Rhapsody in B flat (Oxford University 


Press). ‘Inciso’ is the direction at the head 
of the first page: incisive and energetic the 
music itself is. Moreover, it grows, logically and 
strongly: there is unity even in the contrasts; 


and the weaving-in of the quieter second subject 
s neatly done. Direct and plain-spoken, as 
well as strongly designed, this work is one of 


onsiderable force. 

Force, in a less musical and kindly sense is a 
iaracteristic again of A. Tcherepnin’s Op. *o0, a 
Toccata in G, which comes from Simrock (Lenguick 
months or more ago we reviewed in 
this column a very striking Pianoforte Concerto, by 
composer, which similar 
and virility, but much more beauty and 
reasonableness. In this Op. 20 the force is brute 
force, the hard brilliance of the pianoforte’s highest 
a thin, steely texture: and bright rhythms 

hammered out. The middle 
s a four-part fugato, played with 8ve basses in the 

presumably for contrast. It ts 
grotesque and unpleasant sound 

‘short, sharp shocks with a cheap 
on the higher octaves. It Is 
one can feel power in it; 


} 


Some twelve 


the same Showed energy 


sweet 


reyvisters ; 
relentlessly section 
lowest registers, 
an unbelievably 
hen back to the 
and chippy chopper’ 
clever enough in its way ; 
but it is difficult to convey in words any impression 
of the ugliness of the thing. 

After this strenuous episode one is glad of the 
restful atmosphere of Ralph Greaves’s ‘ Pastorale,’ a 
further addition to the Oxford Pianoforte 
Che earher part of this work is strikingly attractive, 
with its quiet flow and melody: the same is true of 
the last two pages: but the middle section is out of 
character—its contrast is interruption rather than 
development or fulfilment, and it spoils the unity of 
the work. So much of the ‘ Pastorale’ is charmingly 
fresh and gracious that one regrets it all the more if 
the work is not completely satisfying as a whole. 


series 


Several volumes of ‘Impressions’ for the 
pianoforte by Walter Niemann from Alfred 
Lengnick. The titles of the volumes include ‘ Japan, 
a cycle of pieces,’ ‘A Book of Magic,’ ‘The Orchid 
Gardens,’ ‘Modern Miniatures,’ and ‘In Pharaoh’s 
Land.’ The pieces show much facility of writing, and 
a sense of the picturesque, but the music is never in 
any way distinguished or individual. There is 
occasional charm, however, and the composer never 
falls below a certain level of attainment. I imagine 
the volumes might be very useful to cinema pianists 
and others who are liable to be called upon at any 
time for a Chinese, Japanese, Religioso, or ‘ old-world 
atmosphere. All these are catered for, and no doubt 


the pieces have their niche, IC Reet eb \ 
o—-iaguie”* “*® 


come 










EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Three numbers from the Oxford Pianoforte Series 
Oxford University Press), by Sybil Fountain, will be 


found useful for pupils in the primary stage. The 
ten little pieces under the title ‘Lords and Ladies’ 
are very simple; ‘Ragged Robin’ (nine pieces) and 


‘The Circus’ (eight pieces) might suitably follow in 
the order named. ‘Four Little Pieces’ from the 
same series, by Gordon Jacob, ike an attr 
and useful set for elementary pupils. They comprise 
a ‘Russian Dance,’ ‘ Lament’ (casttaét/e work), * Valse’ 
staccato and legato thirds), and *‘ Marching Tune.’ 


ictive 





From Forsyth’s come James Ching’s ‘Through 


the Ages’ and ‘Apple Blossom,’ and John Longmire’s 














‘Feathered Folk.’ The first-named contains ‘six 
impressions of bygone days t,’ * The Falconer,’ 
‘Crinoline,’ ‘Gavotte,’ ‘The i Stonehenge,’ 
and ‘ Epilogue These are admirably suited pupils 
of about Lower Division standard. Pupils weak in 
pedalling would, in particular, profit by the ireful 
study. ‘Apple Blossom’ is a graceful little piece of 
only two dozen bars, and quite eas) ‘Feathered 
Polk’ gives twelve impressions of woodlar life 
‘Wood Pigeon,’ ‘Two Little Linnets, *Blue-tit,’ & 
They are imaginative little pieces, excellent for 
technical purposes, and ght be given to elligent 
pupils of elementary stan gh some of them 
will not be easy at the speed sugyest 

A number of pieces f seph \W ims e 
recommended ‘The Bouncing Balls, by Edith 
Rowland, Savery simple piece to evinners, setul 
for developing hght, s ! tou Pupils of 
elementary v1 de will enjoy, and pront SiX @asy 
pieces under the title * Pleasa is es Arth 
Somervell: they are excellent for phrasing, touch, 
and hand independence Slightly more adv ed 
are ‘A Bleak Church’ and ‘The ¢ the 
Censing Angels’ (two interesting nu of the 
‘Churches in Norfolk’ Series), by Hubert Hales, a 


graceful ‘Swinging Song,’ by Ivy Herbert, and a 
tuneful gavotte, ‘In Arcadvy,’ by W. A. Montgomery 


From Keith, Prowse are four attractive albums 
Felix White’s admirable tle Suite fo young 
people, entitled ‘Nursery Secrets,’ contains tour 
pieces which will appeal to pupils of elementary 
grade For the same vrade, Thomas |]. Hewitt’s 
‘Suite Bijou’ will be found useful; of its four 


numbers, three are excellent for developing a quick, 
light touch, while a slow Waltz provides a tune tor 


the left hand. H. Baynton-Powers ‘Six olly 
Jingles’ (without octaves) might usefully be given 
to elementary grade pupils whose rhythn sense 
needs developing ; they would especially appeal to 
boys. Also likely to prove popular is the same 
composer’s ‘The Island of Dreams’-—a tairy story 


told in ten little 
illustrated 


tone- poems Each section of the 


story 1s musically tles as 


‘The Magic Barque’ (in 6-5 time ‘The Lazy 
Lagoon,’ ‘The Young Adventurer’ (a march), & 
‘Belinda’s First Suite,” by Dom Thomas Symons 


movements 
‘The 


Ss again, 


Curwen) ts an interesting work in six 
‘Introduction to Belinda, 
Sorrows of Belinda, ‘Belinda’ dat 
‘Belinda on the Boat,’ These pieces are 
off the beaten track, and would be appreciated | 
Chey range trom 


aqaances, 





*Burlesca 
vadult 
pupils as well as younger people 
a little below to a little Lower Division 
standard Iwo works from Leipsi obtainable 
Organ, Acocks Green, Birmingham) 
Albert Nef’s six little preces 


abov e 


through E. W. 
might interest teachers 
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under the title ‘Jugendlust,’ and ‘Auf dem Lande’ 
(eight short pieces), by Gustav Lazarus. 

Hetty Bolton’s ‘ Twenty-five Technical Exercises’ 
for daily practice (Elkin) are worth noting by young 
teachers. They include fore-arm exercises (rotary 
freedom, lateral freedom, and vertical freedom), 
hand exercises, finger exercises, and exercises for 
speed and for skips. <<. 


CHAMBER 
February does not seem to have been a very busy 
month for publishers of chamber music, and only two 
works have been received—-E. J. Moeran’s Trio for 
violin, ‘cello, and pianoforte, and Dorothy Howell’s 
*Dance for String Quartet’ (from ‘Christmas Eve’ 
Suite) —both published by the Oxford University Press. 
Miss Howell’s ‘ Dance’ is a neat, trim little work, 
fresh in spirit and easy of execution. The Moeran 
Trio, on the other hand, is extensive (four movements), 
and not always ‘neat’ in execution, The composer 
seems to have excellent ideas which, however, do not 
easily bear extended treatment. Partridge may be 
excellent eating, yet we should not like to live a 
month or even a week on partridges. Mr. Moeran has 
worked for himself a technique which serves him well ; 
but he should look more closely into the difficult 
problems of length and construction to discover how 
much the effect can be heightened by what is left unsaid. 
This, if not the only one, is at least one of the secrets 
of successful composition. The print as a general 
rule is clear, but pp. 8 and 9 of the ’cello part would 
look better if extended to another sheet. B. V. 


MUSIC, 


VIOLIN MUSK 

Rowsby Woof’s Valse Capriccio (Joseph Williams 
is a pleasant piece, not particularly original in 
form and conception but distinctly useful for 
teaching purposes, as it tests the bow and the left 
hand, demanding light touch and good intonation. 
David Evans’s ‘Russian Cradle Song’ (Oxford 
University Press) has caught the Russian spirit so 
well that it should not be unknown at the Foreign 




















Office. No wonder babies lulled to sleep by such 

tunes grow up in cordial detestation of law and 

order, B.V 
EASY VIOLIN MUSIC 


Fortunate is the very young student in the present 
wide choice of charming little studies and pieces ; 
held out of reward for work well done. | 
But that is only one aspect of them. The best are 
not only pleasant relaxations; they have a definite 
technical aim. Thomas F. Dunhill’s ‘Five Lyrical 
Pieces,’ published in separate numbers (Joseph 
Williams), are excellent examples. They do not 
ascend beyond the third position ; all have a decided 
folk-song flavour ; and all are so delightful that it is 
difficult to to give preference to any one of them. 
“Gavotte Plaintive’ and ‘The Shepherdess’ need nice 
phrasing and a sense of delicacy, while broad /egaéo | 
bowing is necessary for ‘Supplication,’ and a gently 
flowing style for the happy little ‘ From the Hills of 
Sligo.’ The well-planned accompaniments are 
simple and effective D. G. 


as a sort 





EDUCATIONAL 
Ferdinand Kuechler, the author of the ‘ Méthode de 
Violon’ reviewed in this column a little while ago, | 
sends a new edition of which the English text is free | 








they do much to lighten the daily tasks, and can be| 


from those glaring errors of translation which made 
the first edition practically useless for the English 
reader. He adds the information that ‘the old bad 
edition is not more for sale’ as ‘it is destroyed 
(crushed).’ I congratulate the author on his courage 
and prompt action, and hasten to add that my 
restrictions no longer apply to the new version, which, 
if not a model of English style, is clear enough and 
serviceable. May all ‘bad’ editions be likewise 
destroyed (crushed) ! B. V. 





Occasional Hotes 


The consternation and surprise caused by Messrs 
Chappell’s decision to discontinue the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony and Promenade concerts indicates a some- 
what naive simplicity on the part of the musical 
public. Everybody knew that for some years past 
the concerts have been run at a loss; yet everybody 
raised shocked eyebrows on hearing that the firm 
which had met the loss had decided it could do so 
no longer. The right attitude of musicians should 
be one of gratitude to Messrs. Chappell and those 
who preceded them in their good work. The crisis 
will prove merely a disguised blessing if it leads to 
an overhauling of the present muddled state of 
concert finance. Various projects are already in the 
air, and we have no doubt that the situation will be 
not merely saved, but improved. Sir Henry Wood 
and his orchestra must not be lost to London: on 
this point public feeling is so emphatic that it is 
pretty certain to find expression in practical action. 


Inevitably there has been the usual release of 
jeremiads ; and the fact of London being unable to 
make orchestral concerts pay was taken as proof that 
her population is unmusical. But surely the point to 
be emphasised is one that so far has not, apparently, 
been made: the significant thing is not the dis- 
continuance of the Promenade concerts, but their 
maintenance through thirty continuous years, nearly 
half of which period—from 1914 on—had been 
beset with unprecedented difficulties of all kinds, 
national, social, and economic. Londoners have no 








}need to feel apologetic. 


|for a new opera house cum 


| £400,000, 





They should ask their 
detractors to name any other city in the world where 
a similar series of first-rate orchestral concerts had 
run for sixty consecutive nights during the ‘off’ season 
for so long a period. Until they hear of such a 
city they may keep a stiff upper lip. They may even 
point out that the time to bury the ‘Proms.’ is not 
yet, but later in the year. For our part, we shall 
be surprised if the coming autumn does not see 
Sir Henry and his carnation once more coming 
into action nightly, exactly on the stroke of eight, as 
they have done ever since the middle-aged among 
us were bits of boys. 


The crisis precipitated the publication of a scheme 
concert-hall, to be 
erected by a group of private subscribers, with 
Mr. Lionel Powell at their head. The hall will cost 
Mr. Powell believes that the solution of 
the concert problem lies in a large auditorium and 
cheap seats. He therefore aims at accommodation 
for four thousand, the highest priced seats costing 
10s. 6d. for special operatic performances, and 5s. for 
ordinary occasions. There will be over a thousand 
seats at 3s., and some hundreds at Is. It is hoped 
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concert season. 





that the hall will be built in time for next year’s| by Tree and others thirty years ago; and music is 
We have our doubts as to the| already suffering from being vulgarised in the cinema. 


possibility of designing a building that can be used| Good music is more genuinely popular than it has 


successfully both for opera and for orchestral concerts. | 
However, the difficulty of effecting a satisfactory | 
compromise has no doubt been considered, and | 
musicians will wish the enterprise success—especially | 
as failure will merely end in giving London concert: | 
goers one more recurring problem. 

| 


There is an inclination to regard the difficulty as 
peculiar to London, but even wealthy New York is 
not quite happy just now in regard to its orchestral | 
concerts, as was shown in an article by the New| 
York music critic, Mr. Aldrich, in 7he Times | 

| 


March 12. Sir Thomas Beecham’s remark on the 
financial side of opera applies to orchestral concerts, 
though, of course, in a lesser degree : 

Opera nowhere has paid in the long run. By 
starving production I could make opera pay for a 
season or two, and 50,000 noodles would throw up 
their hats and say, ‘There you are! Opera can pay, 
and the prophet of pessimism is wrong.’ But I would 
have given a season of opera that was a violation of 
my artistic conscience. If we want a splendid thing it 
cannot pay. ‘ 
However, the cause of music is benefited by the 

publicity given to the crisis. The art has also had 
unusual recognition in high places. In the courseof a 
capital debate in the House of Lords on the Albert Hall 
Bill, music, especially in connection with the Royal 
Choral Society, came in for sympathetic reference 
from Earl Balfour, the Duke of Atholl,and others. A 
day or two later the Bach Cantata Club was invited 
to Buckingham Palace to repeat a good deal of the 
programme given at its recent concert. These things 
may or may not be significant straws: we believe 
they are. Official support of music may be nearer 
than many of us think. The view has long been 
held that the next Labour Government will do some- 
thing in the matter ; but it is reasonable to suppose | 
that the present Government is keeping an eye on| 
the situation, and is well aware that, despite at 
present economic problems, some practical support 
of the art would be a popular and inexpensive step. 





ever been: and the problems of the present situation 
will not be rightly solved unless it is realised that 
concert-hall finance and the popularity of good music 
are separate questions. 


A hint as to the right solution was given by the 


attendance at Queen’s Hall on March tg, on the 
occasion of what was nominally—and, perhaps, 
actually—the last of the Symphony concerts. The 


balcony, orchestra, and area were crowded ; the circle 
was less so, and the stalls were but thinly populated. 
This has been the case over and over again for many 
years past. A modest subsidy or guarantee would 
make it possible to double or treble the number of 
cheap seats. What music needs is not ‘dressing up’ 
and being made a mere ingredient in a super-circus. 
It is a popular art, and its performances should be 
available at popular prices. <A policy of cheap seats 
in plenty will bring it nearer to paying its way than 
the present system, under which many a half-crown is 
refused in order to maintain an empty half-guinea 
stall. While Mr. Powell’s £400,000 hall with its 
four thousand seats is still in the air, why not apply 
his principle of cheap seats to the hall we already 
have? 


month was 


Another sensation of the 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s announcement that he will 
give the Old Country one more chance. He has a big 
project up his sleeve, but at present no particulars 
have been allowed to slip out. All that seems certain 
is that opera will be the chief card. Everybody will 
wish Sir Thomas such success as will keep him in the 
country where he has done so much brilliant work. It 
isall to the good that he, Sir Henry Wood, and others, 
have driven into the head of the public the basic fact 
that first-rate concerts and opera can never be 
expected to ‘pay’ in the direct and ordinary sense of 
the term. We believe that the general failure to 
realise this simple economi has been 
largely responsible for the unsympathetic attitude of 
the local and national governing bodies. 

It has led also to a hasty assumption 


past 


proposition 


that the 


|orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall have not been 


Apropos of the Albert Hall, some noble lords said 
hard things concerning the prospects of music under 
the regime of Mr. C. B. Cochran, the newly-appointed 
manager. If he was correctly reported in the Daz/y | 
ail of March 19, we think that the gloomiest fore- | 
bodings are justified. Mr. Cochran, it appears, had | 
submitted a scheme to Sir Henry Wood, under which | 
Sir Henry and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra would take | 
part in the spectacular productions Mr. Cochran is | 
arranging. Asked whether he intended to transfer | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


the ‘Proms.’ to the Albert Hall, Mr. Cochran said : 


I am not out to revive, but to create. Music can be 
popularised at the Albert Hall by ‘ dressing up,’ just 
as Shakesperean plays became popular when they 
began to be performed in costume and not on the bare 
stage. It is in this way, largely, that I anticipate 
success, with the co-operation of Sir Henry Wood and 
other eminent musicians. 


If this represents Mr. Cochran’s attitude towards 
music, we can only say that the less the art enters | 
into his schemes the better. Shakespeare has hardly | 


yet recovered from the ‘dressing-up’ methods adopted | 






| first edition of Purcell’s 


attended. We believe statistics would show 
when such adverse circumstances as fog, bus, 
railway and other strikes have not been a factor, 
attendances have been The fact to 
emphasised, we repeat, is that the cost of orchestral 
such that even a full hall ts 


When taxation and the cost 


well 
that 


good be 


concerts 1s now no 


guarantee against loss. 


lof living are reduced, the situation may right itself 


by a slightly increased charge for admission. 


Opera, being a far more costly form of music- 
making, will always be a problem. Has it ever been 
able to exist, save by means of subsidies, national or 
private? A friend reminds us that the Preface to the 
‘Fairy Queen’ is very much 


to the point, so we quote from it some passages that, 


| bating the language and references, might have been 


written in London any time during the past few 
| years : 
Tis known to all who have been any considerable 
time in /taly, or Fran how Ofera’s are esteem’d 


among ’em. That /razce borrow’d what she has from 


/taly, is evident from the Andromede and Joison D'or, 
of Monsieur 


Corneille, which are the first in the 
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kind they ever had, on their publick Theaters ; 
they being not perfect Ofera’s, but Tragedies, with 
Singing, Dancing, and Machines interwoven with ’em, 
after the manner of an Ofera. They gave ’em a tast 
first, to try their Palats, that they might the better 
Judge whether in time they would be able to digest 
an entire Ofera. And Cardinal Richelieu (that great 
encourager of Arts and Learning) introduced ’em first 
at his own expence, as I have been inform’d, amongst 
‘em. 

What encouragement Seignior Aaftist Luly had 
from the present King of France, is well known; 
they being first set out at his own Expence; and all 
the Ornaments given by the King, for the Entertain- 
In /taly, especially at Venice, 


ment of the People. 


where Ofera’s have the greatest Reputation, and 
where they have ’em every Carnival, the noble 
lenetians set ’em at their own cost. And what a 


Confluence of People the fame of ’em draw from all 
parts of //a/y to the great profit of that City, is well 
known to everyone who has spent a Carnival there. And 
many of the Zxg/ish Gentry are sensible what advan 


tages Jars receives, by the great numbers of Strangers 


which frequent the Of/era’s three days in a Week, 
throughout the Year. If therefore an O/era were 
established here, by the Favour of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Zngland; I may modestly conclude it 
would be some advantage to London, considering 


what a Sum we must Yearly lay out amongst Trades 
nen for the fitting out so great a work. 


That few private Persons should venture on so 
expensive a Work as an Ofera, when none but Princes, 
r States exhibit °em abroad, I hope is no Dishonour 
to our Nation: And I dare affirm if we had half the 


Encouragement in Ang/and, that they have in other 
Countries, yor 


Dancers in An 


cdespair of ever 


a short time have as good 
though I 
laving as good Voices among us, as 
These are the two great things 
Travellers say we If this 
s to please, we cannot reasonably propose to 


might in 
and, as they have in France, 
} 
they have in //a/} 
which are most deficient in. 
happen 
uur selves any great advantage, considering the mighty 
Charge in setting it out, the extraordinary Expence 
that attends it every day ’tis represented. If it deserves 
satisfied we venture boldly, 
We hope the Engil: h 
great an 


their Favour? if they are 
doing all we can to please em ? 
are too 


indertaking. 


generous not to encourage so 


We thought we had said our last word on the 
Daily Express community singing boost, but a 
leading article in that journal of March 3 calls for 


reference It began by saying that ‘community 
singing and the atly Express have been made the 
target for vituperative and lengthy attacks in two 
musical journals,’ and went on to imply that the 
‘attack’ aimed also at Sir Landon Ronald, 
Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, and others who 
have conducted the Daily Express concerts. 
also suggested that the journals concerned (the J/usical 
Times and Musical Opinion) described as ‘bad 
music’ such numbers as ‘Here’s a health unto 
His Majesty,’ ‘Loch Lomond,’ ‘O come, all ye 
faithful,’ &c. We at wrote to the Editor of 
the Daily Express, pointing out that the attack was 
levelled simply and solely at certain of the methods 
employed by that paper. Above all we took excep- 


was 


It was 


once 


tion to the statement (which we described as a 
‘fantastic boast’) that the Daily xpress movement 
would ‘awaken the power of song once more in 


Great Britain.’ We suggested also that the sudden 
and belated enthusiasm of the Dai/y Express in the 
cause of, British music would be most usefully 
expressed, not through a few concerts in big cities, but 
by helping existing and well-established organiza- 
tions which were stimulating musical activity— 


| 
| especially choral—throughout the country, in small 
| villages no less than in large towns. And we ended 
| by saying that, so far from attacking community 
| singing, we had given it warm support long before 
| the Daily Express had taken it up. 
| This letter (need we say?) was not allowed to 
| appear in the Daily Express. Instead, we received a 
|note from the Editor (marked ‘ Not for publication.’ 
| claiming that ‘in its broad aspects’ our ‘attack on 
| Comenaety singing’ had ‘not been misunderstood. 
| The attack, we were told, was ‘couched in strong and 
| offensive language’ ‘who would have credited the 
| Daily Express with so thin a skin?) ; and, although 
|the Editor liked to give both sides of a question, 
|nothing was to be gained by prolonging the 
| controversy. In other words, the readers of the Daz/y 
Express have been given one side of the question 
only, and are led to believe that the musical press 
|has pedantic objections to community singing ! 
| 
| Meanwhile, the exaggerated and ridiculous reports 
of the Daily Express concerts continue to appear. 
A Sunday issue of that journal contained an 
unintentionally amusing account of an early morning 
‘sing’ by the employees at Selfridges : 
*« Thousands of pounds’ worth of coloured silks and 
fineries formed a brilliant background to the ‘set,’ and 
through the wide, deep well which cuts a vertical path 
from the roof to the ground floor, powerful electric lamps 
sent a shaft of golden light. The singing of these 
voluntary and enthusiastic ‘supers’ was extraordinarily 
beautiful. They revealed a true appreciation of time 
and rhythm. They also showed a fine sense of the 
stage, and took up effective positions amid the wax 
models and stands. Hundreds of others leaned over 
the three balconies within the well, and harmonised [!] 
with the singers below, while the lift girls, in their 
picturesque uniforms, stood at their posts and sang like 
a professional chorus. 


In the same issue was a report of a Dazt/y Express 
concert at Bristol, conducted by Sir Richard Terry. 
| No doubt the effect was fine and stirring, but need 
Sir Richard have delivered himself thus to an 
interviewer after the concert?: 

People who come to community singing concerts are 

with merely singing 
ordinary choirs. They respond to the feeling in the 
songs, and they are capable, as was the Colston Hall 
gathering to-night, of giving the truest value to 
emotions, colour, and pathos, out of sheer musical 


not concerned notes, as are 


innocence. 

On the whole we feel sure that these remarks were 
made by somebody else; or, alternatively, that Sir 
Richard was misreported. As a busy adjudicator he 
hears much of the finest choral singing in the country, 
and nobody is better aware of the fact that our best 
choirs are not merely concerned with singing the notes. 
We suggest that what Sir Richard probably said 
certainly, what he felt) was something like this: ‘ The 
community singing we have just heard proves a con 
tention that many of us have long held—namely, that 
any average crowd of people, properly led, and given 
the right material, can sing simple music with good 
tone and live rhythm, and consequently with excellent 
|and stirring—even moving—effect. But, of course, 
this is the mere A B C of choral singing, and bears 
| only a slight relation to choralism proper. There is 
a whole world of interpretative art that can be 
|explored only by regular study of fine music under a 
| good conductor : community singing can do no more 


j (Continued on page 42.) 
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(Continued from page 336.) 
than touch the fringe of it. This Colston Hall crowd | 
is largely made up of good potential choralists; I | 
strongly recommend them to join a choir and 
develop from potential singers into real ones. They | 
should not be content to remain on the doorstep of | 
choral music, but walk right in, and get a first-hand 
inside acquaintance with the choral works of the} 
great composers.’ 

We hope that the next time Sir Richard almost 
delivers himself thus, the reporter will do him better 
justice than seems to have been done on this occason, 


Ihe conclusion of the whole matter is that in} 
regard to community singing, as in everything else, 
enthusiasts must keep their heads. As a social factor, 
such music-making is one of the most important of 
recent developments. Its musical and artistic value 
is necessarily limited, but it will have an immense | 
influence on the musical future of the country if a 
large proportion of those who take part in it will 
follow Sir Richard Terry’s unreported advice, and 
join regularly constituted choral bodies. 


In this we include reproductions of six | 
Beethoven photographs, most of which, we believe, 
will be fresh to our readers. ‘The photographs are | 
by Mr. J. Dartmann, Amalienstrasse 28, Dortmund, | 
Germany, who kindly sent us a large number from | 
which to make a choice. We give his name and| 
address, for the benefit of readers who wish for 
copies of these or any other photographs of the kind. 


issue 


Can a reader help us to answer the following 
question: In the programme of the Bach organ | 
recital given by Mendelssohn at Leipsic, in 1840, on 
behalf of the memorial to John Sebastian, was 
an item described as ‘Prelude and Toccata in 
\ minor.’ Schumann, in his ‘ Music and Musicians,’ 
calls it ‘a Toccata in A minor with a humorist 
Bachian Prelude.’ What could this be? There is| 
no Bach Toccata in A minor, either for clavier or 
organ. Is it a misprint for D minor? And how 
came a Prelude to be tacked on? Did Mendelssohn 
improvise a Bachian’ introduction? 
A Cathedral organist, who repeat 
Mendelssohn’s programme, asks for information. 


*humoristi 
wishes to 


We rubbed our eyes on reading 
eoncert notice in the Manchester 
faced with a 
chestnuts, a 


the following | 
Guardian, Yet, 
programme consisting entirely of 
music critic has to choose between 
silence, slating, and leg-pulling. We _ think that 
*N. C.’ chose the most effective course : 


rHE BRAND LANE CONCERT 


HANDEL’S LARGO AND OTHERS 


On Saturday evening in the Free Trade Hall a 
conference was held of the Ancient Order of Popular 
Tunes and Compositions. Sir Henry Wood was in 
the chair. The gathering was representative, and 
included Handel’s Largo, Shepherd’s Hey, the * Peer 
Gynt’ Suite No. 1, Boccherini’s Minuet, the 
*Hoffmann’ Barcarolle, the ‘William Tell’ Overture, 
the Intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria,’ and Walford Davies’s 
‘Solemn Melody.’ A newcomer to the Order was 
Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody. Introducing Chabrier 
to the assembly, Liszt’s Rhapsody said he did so with 
much pleasure, since he was not feeling as young as 
he used to be 
retire 


(laughter),—and would be able to | 
(cries of “No !’ and cheers)—when the moment 





for retirement came—(renewed laughter)—easy in mind 
at the knowledge that Sefior Chabrier would fill his 
place with honour. 

All the more venerable members of the Order 
appeared in excellent health and spirits. Speaking to 
our representative, Handel’s Largo boasted he had 
never felt better, and that he was able to walk several 
bars daily and also read the newspapers without 
spectacles. ‘Man and boy, I’ve been coming to 
Manchester nigh on eighty year,’ he claimed, and added 
that he owed much of his vigour and cheerfulness 
to Sir Henry Wood, whom he described as the 
Dr. Steinach of music. 

To the success of the occasion, enjoyable contribu- 
tions were made by the Westminster Singers and 
members of the Hallé Orchestra—particularly Mr. Alfred 
Barker, Mr. Charles Collier, Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, 
and Mr. W. A. Connell. Congratulatory messages to 
the conference were read from Raff’s Cavatina and the 
Aria on the G string. 


The twenty-four-year-old American ‘modernist 
George Antheil, is announced to make his first 


| concert appearance at New York on April 10, with a 


programme that will include an ‘ Aeroplane’ Sonata 
for pianoforte and a ‘ Ballet Mecanique.’ The Ballet 
sets out to express America, Africa, and Steel, and is 
scored for sixteen mechanical pianofortes (played 
from a single master roll and controlled from a 
switchboard), eight xylophones, four bass drums, two 
electric motors with humming and buzzing attachments, 
one klaxon, one siren, two large sheets of tin and 
two ditto ditto of steel, and two octaves of electri 
bells, played from a keyboard. ‘The concert is being 
organized as a benefit to Mr. Antheil, and the 
promoters hope that the proceeds will enable the 
composer to remain in Europe and _ continue 
working there. In self-defence, a concert should be 
organized on this side to enable Mr. Antheil to return 
to New York and pursue his studies quietly there. 


The v¢ude quotes the following dance-band 


advertisement, and confesses itself beaten 
AT LIBERTY, TROMBONIST.—Hot and sweet, 
Plenty pep. Read and fake, can sing. Play in tune, 
gold outfit, tuxedo, double at drums, dirt and flash, 
hot sock cymbal. Ham lay off. Young and good 
looking. Some violin when needed, double-stop and 
goofus. 
We, too, give it up. 


Points from Dectures 


Beethoven Centenary celebrations claim first atten- 
tion. In lecture circles the Royal Institution has a 
foremost place, and Dr. J. B. McEwen has given 
there a series of three lectures onthecomposer. ‘The 
R.A.M. Principal regretted the present-day tendency 
to dig deeper and to bring out those things which 
were best forgotten. Even if such did not exist, the 
imagination of the scandal-monger supplied them. 
Fortunately there was absolutely nothing to which 


the finger of scandal could point in the case of 


Jeethoven. A man of pronounced individuality of 
character, his artistic works fully sustained this 
characteristic. He was, too, a_spiritually-minded 
man and an idealist, and his life in its result was an 
example to all musicians and to everyone who wished 
to leave the world a little better than he found it. 
In contrast to some composers, such as Bach and 
Brahms, the methods of Beethoven, from the point 
of view of harmonic idiom, remained stable all 
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through his artistic life. The modern pianoforte, 
with its enhanced resonance and capacity for 
harmonic effect, was responsible for much, if not 





most, of the harmonic developments that had 
occurred within the last fifty years.——-Rhythm 
was next discussed by Dr. McEwen. Design 
in instrumental music became more important 


than the content. There was a perfect balance of 
phrase. Great composers, like Haydn and Mozart, 
would not be satisfied with producing anything of 
the mechanical balanced type. This was avoided by 
alteration in the dimension of the units, or by 
harking back to the polyphonic idiom, which was 
Beethoven’s later method.——A challenging phrase 
of Dr. McEwen’s was that ‘Words always 
frighten me, for when I say anything about which 
| want to be very careful in expression it usually 
means the opposite to the person with whom 
I am speaking. A great deal of the misunder- 
standings in life are due to the fact that we have to 
communicate by words. If we could communicate 
through great art there could be no misunder- 
standing.’ 

Sir Henry Hadow’s talk about Beethoven interested 
the members of the Nottingham Music Club. 
Because he was deaf, critics said Beethoven wrote 
ugly things at the end of his life, not knowing how 
they sounded. This, said Sir Henry, was pure, 
presumptuous nonsense. If Wordsworth saw Nature 
with an inward eye, Beethoven heard it with an 
inward ear. His vocal compositions, as a whole, 
represented his genius less than his instrumental 
works, and of course it was no use to say that all his 
output was of equal value. Sir Henry averred, 
however, that he had felt all his life that Beethoven, 
at his best, touched him as did no other music 

The Sonata came under review in a course of 
lectures which Dr. F. H. Wood is giving at Burnley 
Municipal College. As he said, Beethoven’s 
association with the sonata was so important, that 
when we thought of the one we inevitably thought 
of the other. Beethoven and Sonata were associated 
like January and Income Tax. Beethoven 
was never troubled with the ugly word ‘assessment.’ 
Otherwise his sonatas, charged as they were with 
emotion already, might be more passionate than they 
were. It was the very human quality in the music 
of Beethoven which made his work so strikingly 
ndividual, so different from the ideas of those who 
preceded him. It was he who, in the realm of 
music, taught that ‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ He taught us that music was a 
thing unlimited by race or creed, capable of stirring 
the deepest emotions of the soul. 

Talks on great composers inevitably include 
Beethoven. In such a series at Eastbourne, in the 
Devonshire Park Hall, Dr. W. A. Hall had the 
advantage of illustrations by Miss Myra Hess, for 
which encores were demanded, and in Opp. 40 and 


words 


in playing the two Romances for violin and 
pianoforte. The lengthy illustrations necessarily 
shortened Dr. Hall’s account of the composer’s life, 
which presented Beethoven vividly in regard to his 
human characteristics—for example, ‘he saw no 
wrong in calling men and women hogs who talked 
while he was playing.’ 

‘Is singing alost art?’ Living writers of advanced 
years say so, and it is also the belief of Mr. 
H. C. Colles, who, in the Cramb Music Lectures at 


} 
|to show that the composer could not be too careful 
}medium through which he desired to express 








50 the lecturer was associated with Mr. W. J. Read | 





Glasgow University, opened his final address with that 





question. It was an undoubted fact, said Mr. Colles, 
that at the present day one often came away from a 
musical performance with the feeling that by far the 
least satisfactory part of the performance was the 
solo-singing. Undoubtedly the present was the day 
for choirs, and it was becoming a day for orchestras. 
There had been a noticeable falling off in solo 
singing. Until we had made up our minds to have, 
all over the country, regular establishments for the 
purpose of vocal music, operatic and otherwise, thus 
providing a market for singers, we could not expect 


to have that revival in solo-singing which was 
undoubtedly sorely needed. One of the most 
lamentable things, added Mr. Colles, about the 


modern craze for mechanical music—gramophone 
and wireless—was the tendency for people who could 
not play very well to give up playing altogether. 
He would rather have them struggling away playing 
badly than see them possess the most perfect 
gramophone in the world. The attitude of most 
people towards the art was mainly a receptive one, 
in that they were dependent on others for their music, 
but it was unnecessary that the attitude should be 
passive. 


The organist poking fun or satire at his blower is 
a well-worn topic, but Dr. F. H. Wood managed to 
invest the pump-handle worker with a good deal of 
interest. In his lecture on listening to pianoforte 
and organ music, he turned to the errors of 
judgment of writers in adapting music to these instru- 
ments. The pianoforte, he said, was so extremely 
adaptable to almost any kind of music, that one 
seldom had occasion to find fault on that particular 
score. String-players were sometimes scathing in 
| their comments on music written for stringed 
|instruments by organists, and pianists wrote choral 
| meal which ought never to be sung. There were 
heaps of songs written by keyboard musicians who 
obviously did not know what was really effective for 


also 





the voice. Then ayain, string-players, even very 
brilliant performers (though not Kreisler), when 
jthey essayed composition often wrote pianoforte 


accompaniments which were crude in the extreme ; 
and first-rate violinists,» similarly adventurous, 
seemed to be utterly at sea in writing pianoforte 
accompaniments, Even Sir Edward Elgar, the finest 
master of orchestration this country had known, 
wrote an Organ Sonata which was so complicated and 
orchestral in style that few organists attempted to 
Although the result in the musical sense was 


| 


play it. 


|a very artistic one, in a technical sense Elgar’s sole 
) 


published Organ Sonata was a failure. All this went 
in adopting a style which must be suitable for the 
his 
thoughts. 

The neglect of training exercises for the voice was 
pointed out in a lecture on ‘ Musical Training in 
Elementary Schools,’ when Mr. Robert McLeod 
addressed four hundred teachers at Dundee. Speak- 
ing of adult choirs, Mr. McLeod said that he had 
found there was an incredible feeling of antipathy 
on the part of members of choral societies to anything 
suggestive of such exercises. All over the country 
choirmasters were handicapped because of this, and 
he attributed the frequent poor quality of choral 
singing at festivals to the fact that the choir as a 
whole did not understand what it was doing. The 
fault did not lie at the door of insufficient preparation, 
nor attributable the teachers’ lack of 


was it to 


understandiny. 
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Church music is a subject on which the views of 
Mr. John Newton, organist of Christchurch, Hants, 
carry weight. Speaking at the Guildhall, Bath, he 


said reformers would find as much to do to-day as | 


St. Gregory found in the 6th century. In many 
cathedrals strange Victorian traditions were clung to 
as something sacred and authoritative. Did it not 
often happen that the beautiful tone and the well- 


trained cathedral choir were swamped by a thundering | 


Pedal organ and full Swell, with super- and sub-octave 
couplers ?>—all of which, sad to say, was aped by 
parish churches, and parson and pew loved to 
have it so. 


Scotland had its golden age in music before 
Elizabethan England. ‘This thesis was put forward 
It was adopted by its Royal Philo- 
sophical Society. Dr. Henry G. Farmer said that 
the outstanding feature of the period under 
discussion was the reform of Church music, which, 
in this regard, led to Scotland being considered the 
equal of Rome. The Golden Age of Scottish music 


at ( slasgow, 


1424-1542) showed that all the Scottish rulers, from | 


James I. to Mary, were not only well disposed 
towards music but were themselves musicians of no 
mean order. On every hand-——at Court, among the 
nobility, in the church and borough, as well as 
among the people at large—music was cultivated to 
the fullest extent. The formidable list of musical 
instruments in the ‘ Buke of the Howlat’ was in itself 
an index to the musical culture of the period. 
Scotland was undoubtedly influenced by both the 
English and Franco-Belgian schools, but she in turn 
influenced others. The St. Andrew’s Psalter and 
the works of Robert Johnson sufficiently proved that 
Scotland was producing musicians equal in rank 
with those of England. Her Court minstrels—in 
number, certainly in diversity, and perhaps in 
efficiency—were quite as good as those of foreign 
Courts. In her ‘sang schules’ she could certainly 
boast her superiority. 


Modern accompaniments were reviewed and illus 
trated in a lecture given to the Manchester Organists’ 
Association by Mr. Granville A. Hill. Under 
existing conditions, study of the song by pianist 
as well as rarely possible. Two 
misconceptions about the accompanist were rampant 

1) that an accompanist was primarily a pianist not 
competent to play solos; (2) that the best soloists 


singer was 


could not be good accompanists, because unable to 
submit their wilful temperaments to the shackles. 
But accompaniment of good songs needed as high a 
standard of achievement, and probably more subtlety 
of effect, than solo-playing. Busoni’s famous tour 
with Kreisler was a revelation in accompaniment, and 
most of the great composers had accompanied soloists 
in their own works. 


Prof. C. Sanford 
with his subject, spoke to Aberdeen history students 
about Bach and the Leipsic Cantorate. In 
twenty-seven years, at Leipsic, Bach wrote two 
hundred and sixty-five cantatas and much else. 
In the end his eyesight failed him. His choir of 
fifty-four did not consist of highly-trained boys and 
mature-voiced professional male singers, but for the 
most part of immature young voices. He was 
somewhat in the situation of a conjuror called upon 
to produce an over-sized rabbit from a hat of normal 
proportions. He copied the parts himself, including 
works of other composers, being assisted at times 
by his wife. His task must have been the most 


Terry, thoroughly conversant | 





wearying and least intermittent of his 


would not submit.  G 








| Wireless Hotes 
By ‘ARIEL’ 

The Daily Mail ballot was a_ useful pointe: 
concerning the preferences of listeners, though of 
course it is no more infallible than the ballot that 
determines parliamentary representation, and for the 
same reasons: the voting, though large, was far from 
complete. Moreover, the classification was at first 
sight misleading as an indication of musical taste. 
Thus, we have seen the opponents of good musi 
point with glee to the fact that chamber - music 
received only 27,467 votes, against the 134,027 cast 
for dance music. ‘Where’s your highbrow music 
now ?’ they ask. The answer is that (1) chamber 
music is only one department of fine music; (2) it 
calls for a certain amount of specialisation in the 
listener ; and (3) it is the type of music that the 
public has hitherto had the least opportunities of 
hearing. This being so, the number of votes 
recorded for it is encouraging, especially as the 
people who like chamber music are not as a rule of 
the type that would bother to vote. Even so, it 
came out ahead of revue, which most of us would 
have expected to find well in the running for first place. 

But the lowbrow’s question may easily be answered 
in a way that will surprise him. Let us look at the 
voting so far as it concerns definitely musical items, 
putting them in a table: 


Light orchestral music 179,153 
Military Bands 164,613 
Symphony concerts 78,781 
Solos, vocal and instrumental 72,058 
Opera and oratorio 60,983 
Glees, choruses, sea shanties 30,445 
Chamber musi 27,407 
614, Loo 


It is a mistake to think, as the lowbrow does, that 
high-class music is represented only in symphony 
and chamber concerts. A very large proportion of 
the programmes given under the other headings in 
the above table consist of good music. For example, 
the military band concerts frequently give us 
transcriptions of symphonies and other works by 
first-rate composers ; and the day is long past when 
the term ‘light’ signified ‘trivial’ when used in 
connection with music. Thus, in the current issue 
of the Radio Times is a programme entitled 
‘Light Orchestral,’ played on March 20, consisting of 
music by Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns, Handel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Elgar, Schumann, Debussy, Chopin, 
any one of whose names might be met with in a 
symphony or chamber music scheme. On the same 
day the Birmingham Station Orchestra played a 
‘Light Classical Programme’ that comprised 
a Concerto by Liszt, a Haydn Symphony, a 
Mendelssohn Overture, and a Saint-Saéns Suite 
a scheme that might have been played at any Queen’s 
Hall Symphony concert. It is clear, therefore, that 
a vote for light music is, on the whole, a vote 
for good music—certainly not for bad; and to a 
considerable extent it is even a vote for symphonies. 
Anyway, the fact remains that about half the 
1,285,083 votes cast were for definitely musical items. 
| It must be remembered, too, that the fact of the top 
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of the poll being won by ‘Variety and Concert 
Parties’ (238,489) must not be regarded as signifying 
an objection to good music. I am only one of many 
thousands of listeners who want good music ad 
good variety turns. Our complaint is, in fact, that 
we don’t get enough first-rate comedy items. The 
musical side of the programmes is at present by far 
the best. 

The Daily Mail deserves the thanks of musicians 
and all who wish the radio programmes to be 
maintained on a good level: its ballot has proved 
that, despite the frenzied outbreak of the grousers a 
few months ago, the present policy of the B.B.C. is 
acceptable to the majority. 

The ‘war’ between the B.B.C. and the variety 
theatres was inevitable. It ought to have been 
apparent from the first that a comedian broadcasting 
his own special material was on a different footing 
from an _ ordinary performer. The 
makes his living by retailing this material throughout 
the country to audiences of a thousand or two, It 
is his stock in trade for a longish period 
for years. If he lavishes it in one evening on some 
millions of listeners, where are his future audiences? 


sometimes 


So far as the variety managers put the case thus, | 


they are unanswerable. But when they go on to 


contend that the broadcasting of variety should be | 


managed by them, and not by the B.B.C., they are} 
taking up an illogical position ; for the adverse effect 
of broadcasting on the variety artist remains, no 
matter under whose management he broadcasts. 

Sir Oswald Stoll and his fellow-managers also 
make the mistake of imagining that a successful 
variety performer is necessarily a successful broad- 
caster. Thus, Sir Oswald says in the It eekly Dispatch 
of March 20: 

If variety is broadcast by people who are necessarily 
ignorant of music-hall technique and music-hall 
management, the result will be highly unsatisfactory 
artistically and the public will be badly served. 

But what have ‘ music-hall technique’ and manage- 
ment to do with the matter? Some of the feeblest 
of broadcast turns have come from performers who 
are very successful on the variety stage. On the 
other hand, listeners have owed many a hearty laugh 
to artists who are practically unknown in any 
department of the amusement world. It seems to 
me that the policy of the B.B.C. ought to be in the 
direction of discovering and developing an army of 
humorists of itsown. There must be many hundreds 
of men and women with a sense of humour and the 
knack of imparting it. They would never face the 
footlights, evenif they had the opportunity. But they 
may well develop into first-rate singers and jesters 
before the microphone. At present the radio 
programmes are weak on the humorous side, and 
that this is so, despite the liberal proportion of variety 
and revue artists engaged, seems to show that the 


B.B.C. will do well to depend less and less on the 
music hall, and to look rather to exploring fresh 
fields. 


The Albert Hall concert at which the young 
tenor, Jan Kiepura, made his débit, raised a point 
that must be considered by the B.B.C. The long | 
string of encores roused the resentment of a good | 
many of the audience present, who naturally wished 
to hear the important orchestral works with which the 
programme was to conclude. In the upshot, one of 
these works had to be omitted, and many of the 






comedian | 


| more reliable of the two. 
| companies 





| : : A y : 
}audience, anxious to catch a train (or to avoid 
}a tenor of whom they had heard enough), left the 


Hall before the concert was over. This is a grievance 
that has long cried out for redress, and as the 
listeners to this concert were numbered by the 
million, it takes on a new urgency. It may be 
argued that the wireless listener who objects to over- 
abundant encores may switch off, just as the objector 
in the hall may walk out. But the fact remains that 
the concert-givers have contracted to perform 
certain works, and neither the inconsiderate greed 
of a section of the audience, nor the vanity of 
a performer, should be allowed to interfere with the 
carrying-out of the scheme. The time-factor is vital 
in a broadcast concert, because such a concert is only 
one item in a long evening’s programme. If it is not 
finished punctually listeners have to suffer loss—it 
may be the final numbers of the concert, or the 
opening of the next feature in the evening scheme. 
The B.B.C, official who checked the encoring in the 
first-half of the programme by a promise that the 
tenor would sing some extras later, should have come 
on again in the second half and announced that a/fer 
the final orchestral item Mr, Kiepura would continue 
to sing as long as a quorum of insatiables remained. 
This rule ought to be applied rigidly, even if the 
singer were a Caruso—and young Kiepura is a long 
way off being that. He has a fine voice, but 
personally I have no wish to hear him again until he 
has had a stiff course of training in taste and 
musicianship. 


The Radio Times did its duty by the Beethoven 
Centenary with a good number. But it is a pity 
Mr. Arnold Bennett was allowed to open the ball 
with a picture of Beethoven as an unappreciated and 
neglected genius who ended his days in such poverty 
that he had to beg in order to ‘get out of pawn a 
table (or was it a chair?), at which, or on which, he 
intended to write his tenth Symphony?’ As one of 
the few omniscient writers of the present day, 
Mr. Bennett ought to know better than to repeat the 
Beethoven legends that were current among his 
aversions, the Victorians. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the important 
part that the gramophone will play during the 
Beethoven celebrations. Concerts will abound, and 
will no doubt be well attended. But after all the 
proportion of people able to attend them must remain 
small. Many can spare the time but not the money, 
and vice-versd, and an enormous number can spare 
neither. Add to these the large and obviously 
growing section that dislikes the formality, restric- 
tions, and distractions of the concert-room, and 
you have a great army of listeners dependent on the 
gramophone and wireless. At present the gramophone 
is in many ways the better, more convenient, and 
Happily the chief recording 

realised their opportunity and 
Hence a stack of Beethoven records 


have 
responsibilities. 


concerning which the reviewer with limited space 
can but generaiise after some hours of listening. The 
Columbia Company has issued the whole of the 
Symphonies, twelve of the Quartets, the ‘Archduke’ 
Trio, and several of the Sonatas. 
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The three Symphonies that have come my way are 
the second, third, and fourth, conducted respectively 
by Beecham, Wood, and Harty. What 
does with No. 2 is well known: his performance of 
it about a year ago remains among the most vivid 
memories of those who heard it. Vivid is exactly 
the word for this recording, especially the Finale. 
Who would have thought that this fundamentally 
simple music had so much fire in it? And the 
amount of detailed and finished nuance throughout 
is remarkable. Beethoven, we know from his letters, 
could never get enough variety of this kind from his 
interpreters. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
he never heard what we should regard as a first-rate 
performance of any of his orchestral works. They 
were always under-rehearsed for one thing ; and, for 
another, the art of the conductor was as yet in its 
infancy (L1864-67). 


> 
« 


Sir Henry Wood’s performance of the ‘Erojca’ is 
one of the well-known good things that need no 
bush. The reproduction is notably clear. Com- 
parison with the Albert Coates performance recorded 


by H.M.V., and noticed last month, is interesting 


and inevitable. I feel that the clarity of the Wood 
records more than makes up for the Coatesian 
impetus. In the matter of balance and ensemble, 


Wood scores all the time, notably in the Scherzo 
L1868-74). These are the qualities that distinguish 
also the records of the fourth Symphony. Harty was 
a good choice for this engaging and far-too-little 
known work. These records should make many new 


friends for it (L1875-79 


For the Quartets the Léner party is responsible, 
and here again little need be said of players whose 
form (especially in Beethoven well-known. 
And now that recording has made such strides, and 
above all, successful in chamber music, there is 
scarcely anything to say concerning the reproduction. 
After hearing of the F major from 
Op. 18 (L1842-44), the G major from the same group 
L1845-47), the E minor L1856-59), C major 
L1860-63), and F major from Op. 59 (L1837-41), I 
have the liveliest of the last-named 
especially of the ethereal delicacy of certain passages 
n the first movement) and of the effectiveness of the 
two early Quartets—works which some of us, in our 
absorption over the later ones, are perhaps inclined to 
under-value. It is interesting and instructive to step 
straight back from the Posthumous Quartets to Op. 18 
and after all, much more of Beethoven 
there is in them than we thought, and correspondingly 
of Haydn and Mozart. This the of 
comparative criticism that few but gramophonists 


iS sO 
>, 
the records 


Impressions 


sce, how 


less 1s sort 


an enjoy. It is safe to say that many thousands 
of musicians will now, a hundred years after 
Beethoven’s death, be able for the first time to 


follow his growth from early prime to full stature 
reached only when he was deaf and prematurely aged. 


rhe Beethoven works received for review 
are the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata (L1884-88), the ‘ Archduke’ 
rrio (L1851-55), and the ‘Coriolan’ Overture (L1848). 
The Sonata is played with brilliance and fire by 
Sammons and Murdoch 
are joined by Squire in the Trio, with slightly less 
good results, the tone and balance falling short at 
times (but a trio sets some special 
problems in reproduction, so we must not be too 
exacting). The Overture played by the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg. It may be that the acoustics of the 


other 


pianoforte 


1s 





Beecham | 


the same two performers | 


| Amsterdam Town Hall are to blame, but the effec: 
seems on the dull and heavy side. 

The remaining records issued last month must be 
dealt with briefly. 

Dvorak’s ‘ Slavonic Dances’ ought to be heard as 
often as the ‘ Hungarian Dances’ of Brahms, but they 
are not. In some respects they are superior—for 
one thing they are less heavy-handed. Nos. 1-4 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Dan Godfrey, have just been recorded. The 
result is good, but I have heard more effervescent 
performances (L1830-31). 

A very fine bit of violin recording is that 
Sammons playing Sammartini’s Passacaglia (L1834 

This month’s Catterall Quartet record an 
improvement on the last, so far as musical interest is 
concerned. The players are heard in capital 
performances of Frank Bridge’s ‘Cherry Ripe’ and 
an Allegro Risoluto in E by Armstrong Gibbs— 
two very attractive examples of contemporary 
chamber music (9178). 


ot 


is 


In the way of music by small instrumental forces 
there are some very good things: Jean Lensen and 
his orchestra—Hahn’s ‘Mai’ and Schumann’s 
*“Widmung’ (4214) ; the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso and Handel’s 
Largo (9179); and the St. James’s String Sextet 
Beethoven Minuet and an arrangement of ‘ Drink to 
me only’ (4216). 

First-rate records of old keyboard music are 
sufficiently scarce to justify an extra word or two 
Among the very best I place one of A. M. Henderson 
playing a Purcell Air and two pieces by Maurice 
Greene. He steers clear of the two pitfalls that lie 
in wait for the revivalist—pedantry and _ over- 
modernising. The Purcell item is familiar, but the 
Greene pieces will, I fancy, be new to most people. 
They were well worth bringing to light. The 
versions used by Mr. Henderson are his own (4217) 


a 


Organ solos continue to run in the transcription 
groove. Thus we have G. T. Pattmann playing, at 
St. John’s Wood Synagogue, Dvorak’s Humoreske 
and the Rachmaninov C sharp minor Prelude 
g181); and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Cygne’ and Elgar’s 
‘Salut d’Amour’ (4231 One can sympathise with 
a player’s (and the Company’s) leaning towards the 
familiar, but need all four items be so hackneyed ? 

The London Flute Quartet has made a greatly 
improved choice of music for its second recording 
two of Grieg’s Lyrical Pieces and the Chopin Prelude 
in A, a Scherzo of Jadassohn and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee.’ All are not equally 
happy, but the success of the ‘ Bumble-Bee’ piece 
sufficient to make the record well worth 
4215). 

Among vocal records pride of place goes, I feel, 
to that of W. F. Watt singing Schubert’s ‘ The Trout’ 


alone 
while 


1S Oo 


and ‘ Hedge Roses’ (4220). 
The community singing records can hardly be 
taken seriously from a musical point of view. 


No. 4256 gives us fourteen thousand stout fellows on 
the Fulham Football Ground singing ‘ Land of Hope 
and Glory,’ &c. ; on 9182, ‘Who killed Cock Robin?’ 
‘Loch Lomond,’ and ‘O come, all ye faithful.’ The 
‘singing’ is very slow in getting under way, and it 
is interspersed with catcalls, shouts, the springing of 
rattles, and other noises incident to a big football 
These noises, in fact, are the most interesting 
Is it seemly to drag a great 
? 


crowd. 
part of the record. 
hymn into such a milieu 
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The two records of the singing of four thousand at 
he Empire Theatre, Cardiff, conducted by Geoffrey 
Shaw, are of course better musically, though there is 


ess fervour and volume than is expected from a} 
But the drawback to all this recording | 


Welsh crowd. 
f big assemblages is that one always has the effect 
f hundreds rather than thousands. This is inevit- 
ible, for even at first-hand monster choirs never give 
full value. When the five-hundred mark is passed, 
no addition seems to make much difference. 


H.M.V. 


This Company has also played up nobly in regard 
to Beethoven, issuing fifty-two records of his music, 
ill but a few being specially made during the past 
few months. 
us the Violin Concerto, the ninth Symphony, and 
the String Quartets in B flat from Op. 18, C major 
from Op. 59, and E flat, Op. 127. 

The Symphony is conducted by Albert Coates, 
and the singers are the Philharmonik 
Elsie Suddaby, Nellie Walker, Walter Widdop, and 
Stuart Robertson as soloists. 

I have found it interesting to compare this recording 
with that issued by H.M.V. a year or soago. The 
new records score in regard to power, but sometimes 
at the expense of clarity. As a detail in this matter 
of clearness I mention that the figure ». ee in the 
Scherzo often comes out as ». ».—a considerable 
loss of effect. Apart from this, the Scherzo recording 
is first-rate. A strange slip was made in recording 
the slow movement, several bars being omitted at the 
join of the first and second sides. In the Finale, the 
dissonant crashes which make such an effect in the 
concert-room are very feebly reproduced, the bass 
being practically non-existent. The balance between 
choir and orchestra strikes me as less good than in 
the earlier recording. Here the singers are often 
swamped. Bearing in mind, however, the special 
difficulty of recording this work, we may write it 
down as generally successful. Its great merit is that 
t really gives us a fine impression of the immense 
range and force of the music. This, after all, is the 
main thing in a symphony that makes its effect by 
cumulative energy rather than by detail (D1164-71 

The Violin Concerto records are of outstanding 
merit. Kreisler is the obvious choice for soloist, and 
no finer interpretation could be wished for. The 
orchestra is that of the Berlin State Opera, 
conducted by Leo Blech, and the only blemishes are 
in this quarter, the orchestra being so subdued at 
times that the work is apt to degenerate momentarily 
from a concerto to a violin solo (DBggo-95 ; the last 
side being fitly given to the Adagio from Bach’s 
Partita in G minor for violin unaccompanied). 

In the chamber music records the Virtuoso Quartet 
plays with real distinction. Perhaps its finest 
achievements are in the long and brilliant Fugue in 
the C major Quartet and the slow movement of the 
E flat, but these players are first-rate all through, and 
the vitality of their work loses nothing in the reproduc- 
tion. Here are the numbers of these records 
Quartet in E flat, D1183-87; in C major, D1202-05 ; 
in B flat, Op. 18, D1206-09. Each record has an odd 
side, the three ‘fill-ups’ being respectively a delightful 
Minuet by Dittersdorf (whose music on the form 
shown here would seem to be well worth exploring), 
a Rondo by Haydn, and Schubert’s ‘Moment 
Musical’ in F minor, 

Of the records of the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto no higher 
praise can be given than to say that they are well up 





Chief among them are the sets giving | 


Choir, with | 


| 
| to the standard of the above. The soloist is 
| Backhaus, and the conductor Sir Landon Ronald. 1 
| do not recall a better example of pianoforte concerto 
recording—clear, well-balanced, and with a generally 
high level in regard to pianoforte tone (D1198-1201), 
Beethoven having occupied so much space, the 
formidable pile made by the March and mid- 
March must be run over hastily.- The 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony has been once more recorded, 
this time with Albert Coates conducting (D11g90-94). 
Here is hectic, frenetic, emotional playing, as might 
be expected, but much of it is unclear. The electric 
recording is a gain in the climaxes, but the over-keen 
string tone takes away from the mood of the 
sombre first and last movements. On the whole, I 
prefer the old records—they were exceptionally good, 
it will be remembered. Indeed, the records of the 
Vivace movement, in clarity and colour, still hold 
their own among the finest examples of orchestral 
recording 
Coates conducts also the ‘Prince Igor’ 
(D1210). 
A couple of exceptionally good operatic 
should be noted. First, two excerpts from Verdi’s 
‘Otello,’ recorded during the performance at Covent 
Garden last June, in which the tenor, Zenatello, and 
| baritone, Noto, are heard to great advantage. This 
is an intensely dramatic record, and the orchestral part 
is uncommonly well produced (DBg53). The other 
gives us the Church Scene and ‘ Wach auf !’ from ‘ The 
| Mastersingers,’ recorded in the Singakademie, Berlin, 


issues 


Overture 


records 


Dr. L. Blech conducting the State Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra—an excellent bit of ensemble work 
Di2ii 


Instrumental solo records include three Irish afrs 
arranged for ‘cello and _ pianoforte by Herbert 
Hughes, played by Beatrice Harrison (D1195); the 
C major and C minor Preludes and Fugues from 
Book 1 of the ‘Forty-Eight, played by Harold 
Samuel — the former rather more drily than we 
expect from H. S. (D11g6); and arrangements of 
Schumann’s ‘ Traumerei’ and Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F, played by Casals (DA833). 

Organ recording gets a distinct lift up (not before 
it was needed) in Henry Ley’s performance of a 
movement from Handel’s G minor Concerto and an 
Ayre and two Trumpet Tunes by Purcell, on the 
Kingsway Hall organ. ‘The playing is delightfully 
crisp and clear, and there is a good deal of real organ 
tone (C1314). Afew months late I receive the records 
of Dupré playing Franck’s ‘Piéce Héroique’ and 
Pastorale(Ditisand Dii4s5 The instrument used is 
that at Queen’s Hall, and it seems to be well adapted 
for recording purposes. Dupré’s playing is, however, 
far too slick and mechanical. For example, the 
repeated chords in the ‘ Piéce Héroique’ are jabbed 
out with remorseless regularity ; one seems to see a 
piston at work behind it all. Even the lovely wavy 
lines of the Pastorale come in for the same automatic 
treatment If this is what a few seasons’ recital- 
rushing in America does for a great player it is to be 
hoped that no English organists will succumb to the 
temptation. 

Of the vocal records I mention only one—Stuart 
Robertson’s singing of Wallace’s ‘Son of mine’ and 
Charles Wood’s ‘Ethiopia saluting the colours.’ 
Mr. Robertson is, | understand, a new hand in the 
recording room, Judging from this start he ought to 
be a pronounced success. He has not only a fine 
voice and first-rate diction ; there is unusual command 


of colour as well. The Wood song is a test in this 
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way. Not often do we hear the old slave-woman’s 
passage managed convincingly. It is either sung in 
the ordinary man’s voice or made to sound ludicrous. 
Robertson ‘it’—a thrilling bit of singing, and 
artistic all the time. A record of this type is worth 
a stack of faded operatic extracts that mean little 
apart from their setting and are often feeble music as 
well (B2407). 

A couple of community-singing records above the 
average of such things are those of the Daily Express 
concert at the Albert Hall on February 19, when 
Sir Hugh Allen conducted. The items recorded are 
two hymns, and ‘ Marching through Georgia’ and 
‘Fire down below.’ 


1s 


VOCALION 


Che March output is small, and contains little of 
rhere is a good band record—the Life 

Herbert’s ‘Suite of Serenades’ 
Gilbert-Sullivan series is continued 
with two ‘ Mikado’ records—‘ Two little maids from 
and ‘ Braid the raven hair’ (X9963), 
‘Behold the Lord High Executioner’ and ‘A 
X9962). The diction of some 

Albert Sandler plays violin 


importance. 
Guards playing 
Ko5293 the 


school are we’ 
and 
wandering minstrel |’ 

of the principals is bad 


solos in his usual agreeable manner (Xg965) ; 
Malcolm McEachern scores in a couple of old 
‘winners’ by Trotére—‘My old Shako’ and ‘The| 
Deathless Army’ (Ko5286). 

NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


Beethoven’s F major 
have been unrecorded by the other companies, so the 
Society is justified in stepping into the breach. It 
difficult for the of this work. 
Though among the last of the Quartets, it has much 
of the and of Beethoven’s 
middle period, and is the best of answers to those 


Quartet, Op. 135, seems to 


is 


to account neglect 


directness simplicity 


who hold that the Posthumous Quartets show us 
Beethoven groping towards a new method. The 
Spencer Dyke Quartet are the players in_ these 
records, but I feel that the noisy surface is against 
them in the quiet passages. They give us the right 
boisterous touch in the Vivace. This question of 


the 
in loud 
issued are 
Musi 


slow 


is so vital in chamber music records that 
should look into it It matters little 
orchestral [he other works just 
the Vaughan Williams Phantasy Quintet 
Society String Quartet and Jean Pougnet), 
movement from Violin Sonata (André 
Mangeot and Eugéne Goossens), and Brahms’s Trio 
for pianoforte, horn (York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke, and Aubrey Brain I have not space 


surtace 
Society 


prec es 


the 


CGoossens’s 


violin, and 


to do more than say that the Brahms strikes me as 
being by far the most successful of the batch. It is 
a worthy presentment of one of Brahms’s most 


beautiful work 


The programmes of the Harold Brooke Choir have come 
to be regarded as models in design and interest. The one 
promised for the next concert (Bishopsgate Institute, on 
April 7, at 3.15) is even better than usual. Among 
the choral works are Bach’s ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ 
(Nos. 1, 5, 6, and 7), Byrd’s ‘ Sing Joyfully,’ Dale’s ‘Cradle 
Song,’ Holst’s ‘ This have I done’ and * The Blacksmith,’ 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Three Ravens,’ ‘Cargoes,’ and ‘ An 
old song resung,’ Elgar’s * Reveille,’ & Miss Dorothy 
Silk will sing songs by Purcell, Campion, Dowland, 


German, Walker, Vaughan Williams, Quilter, &c. 





Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
CHOIR-TRAINING EXAMINATIONS 
The Choir - Training Diploma and Certificate 
| Examinations will both be held at the College on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 and Ig. _ Last 
day of entry, April 25. 
Lectures on Choir-Training will be given by 
Dr. H. E. Darke and Dr. Eaglefield Hull, at 3.30 p.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., on Tuesday, May 17. Admission 
free. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 
On February 12, at the Royal College of Organists, 


Mr. B. J. Dale gave a lecture on Beethoven’s (Quartet in 


F, Op. 59, No. 1, which has been set for analysis 
for the July Fellowship Examination. He said 
that he regarded this first ‘ Rasoumovsky ’ Quartet as 


one of the most perfect productions of Beethoven’s maturity. 
Analysing the first movement, and drawing attention to 
its fine architectonic features, the lecturer traced 
the logical evolution of the principal ideas, which, though 
simple in themselves, were ennobled and strengthened by 
the manner of their presentation and development. He 
pointed to the fact that the second movement (Scherzo) 
differed from Beethoven’s usual treatment of this form— 
the conventional 3-4 Scherzo with independent Trio. 

The slow movement. was described an eloquent 
expression of deeply felt sorrow, particulariy noteworthy 
for the perfect style of quartet writingedisplayed through- 
out. The exuberance and brilliant quality of the string 
writing in the Finale made this section a not ineffective 
climax to the whole work, though the principal themes 
were considerably less striking than those of the other 
movements. The lecturer played a number of illustrations 
on the pianoforte, in a four-handed arrangement, in which 
he was joined by Mrs. Dale. The address was followed by 
an excellent performance of the Quartet by 
advanced students of the Royal Academy of Music. 


as 


complete 


ARCADELT’S ‘AVE MARIA’ 

For fully a century an ‘ Ave Maria’ ascribed to Arcadelt 
has been in use in churches and on the concert platform 
Mr. J. R. Sterndale Bennett, in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians’ (1904), writes thus : 


‘An ‘‘ Ave Maria” has been edited by Sir Henry 
Bishop; quoted by Mr. Hullah in his musical 
lectures; printed in the AM/usical Zimes (No, 183); 


and transcribed by Liszt, but the authorship is extremely 
doubtful.’ 
Some ten years ago, Saint-Saéns definitely pronounced 
stated that foisted the 


it apocryphal, and it was on 

public by Pierre Louis Philippe Dietsch (organist of 
the Madeleine, Paris), 1830. Recently, however, 
M. André Pirro, the distinguished French musicologist 


(Professor of Musical History in the University of Paris), 
discovered the source of the ‘Ave Maria,’ the music of 
which was really composed by Arcadelt, but was originally 
song—* Nous hommes 
vertu d’aimer,’ in 


published as a voyons que les 
Font with Arcadelt’s 

‘Tiers livre du chansons nouvellement mises en musique 
4 quatre parties par bons et scavans by 
le Roy et Ballard, in 1554—a copy of the 
Bibliothéque National, Paris (Rés. Vmy., 


tous name, 

musiciens,’ 
which in 
186), 


A 


Is 


The second annual Choir Festival of  I[lighgate 
Congregational Church will take place on April 3 and 5 


On the 3rd, the music at I1 o’clock will be by Stanford 


and Charles Wood. At 6.30 there will be a Bach 
programme. On the 5th, at 8, will be performed Parry’s 
*Voces Clamantium’ and ‘The Glories of our Blood 
and State,’ Darke’s As the leaves fall,’ and Bach’s 
Concerto in D minor for two violins and orchestra. 


Mr. Ernest A. Harris will conduct. 
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At St. George’s Church, Bolton, on March 12, in 
connection with the Bolton Musical Artists’ Association, 
lecture on Church Music was given by the President, 
Mr. Thomas Booth, illustrations being provided by the 
George’s Church Choir, a choir of children, and a 
ring quartet, with Miss Elsie Haworth at the organ. 
he proceedings opened with a shortened form of 
Evensong. The music included anthems by Holst, Walford 


Davies, Thomas Booth, Bairstow, and Tertius Noble, and | 


e voluntaries' were Mackenzie’s ‘ Benedictus’ and the 
Cornelius’ March, arranged for strings, organ, and 
anoforte. 


An organ department has recently been added to the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, and will be in the 
ands of Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, the eminent New York 
recitalist who is well known on this side of the Atlantic. 
\ new concert-hall is being built at the Institute, and will 
yntain a four-manual organ of about sixty stops. This, 
vith smaller organs for practice purposes, will form part of 
e equipment of the new department. 


rhe annual Choir Festival at Clapton Wesleyan Church 
took place on February 27 and 28, when a capital selection 
of music was performed. It included Geoffrey Shaw’s 
‘Worship,’ Attwood’s ‘Turn Thee again, O Lord,’ 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, a Beethoven selection—choral 
ind instrumental—and an organ recital. The conductor 
was Mr. Wallace J. Madge, and Mr. Stanley Craft was at 


the organ. 


A performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was 
announced to take place at Peterborough Cathedral on 
March 24, the performers being a festival chorus comprising 
singers from adjacent towns, and (for the chorales) a massed 
hoir of two thousand voices, drawn from a wide area, and 
omprising about forty choral societies and choirs, with 
Dr. Henry Coleman as conductor. 


Owing to an error in the report, we stated in our last issue 
that the existing Tuba at Westminster Cathedral was being 
enclosed in the Solo box, and called Orchestral Trumpet. 
We now learn that the box is to contain an Orchestral 
rrumpet, the Tuba being enclosed in its present position. 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson gave a lecture-recital entitled 
\n Evening with Mendelssohn,’ at Halifax Place Chapel, 
Nottingham, on February 19. Illustrations were provided 
»y the lecturer, the Chapel Choir, and a group of soloists. 


A new organ has recently been completed by Messrs. 
Rushworth & Dreaper for the Lambrook School, Bracknell 

a two-manual of nine stops and ten _ pistons. Dr. 
Macpherson gave the opening recital on March 1. 


\t St. Lawrence Jewry, recently, one of the Tuesday 
recitals consisted of a performance by the Chelsea 
Singers of Croce’s Mass, *‘Sexti toni,’ and anthems by 
Pallis, King Henry VIII., Mozart, Xc. 


rhe * St. John’ Passion will be given by the choir and 


wchestra of All Saints’, Clifton, on April 5, at 8. 


RECITALS 


Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church 


rraiimerei, 
Strauss ; Canzona, /> wed: , 


Adagio in E, /rané 

Bridge ; Piece Symphonique, Franch. 

Mr. George es Gray, St. Mary le Tower, Ipswich Sonata 
No. 6, Alendelssohn ; Finalin B flat, Aran 
No, 6, Adecinberger ; Rhapsody No. 3, /fowedls. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, Lichfield Cathedral—* The Sea,’ 
Smith ; Overture, ‘ Athalie,’ .Wendelssohn ; Introduction 
and Fugue, Aeudhe. 

Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Lawrence Jewry——-Alla marcia, 
Rheinberger; Allegretto Grazioso, frank Bridge; 

Villanelle, /redand. 


Sonata 








Mr. Bertram Hollins, St. Mary-le-Bow—Toccata (Sonata 


No. 14), Rhetnberger ; Allegro (Symphony No. 2), /Widor ; 
Lamentation, Guz/mant ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach. 

Mr. Owen le P. Franklin, St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn 
Toccata in F, Bach; lia (Sonata No. 8), 
Rhein r ; Chorale No. 3, Franck ; Prelude and Fugue 


4 


Passacag 


in G minor, Dufr 

Mr. Norman Greenwood, St. Lawrence Jewry 
and Passacaglia, Aeger; Toccata and Fu 
Wanderer’), 7arry ; Finale in D, I terne. 

Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist Church, Cardiff 
Sonata No. 6, AZ Allegro moderato and Chorale 
Prelude, * Jesus Christ, reveal Thy Holy Face,’ Aach 
Final in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. Harold Thompson, St. Paul’s, Weston-super-Mare 








Voluntary in D minor, A/ow ; Two Preludes on Tunes by 
Tallis, Clifford Roberts ; Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, 
Bach ; Cradle Song, Ha y Gra 

Dr. M. P. Conway, St. John the Evangelist, Upper 
Norwood Doriatr Toccata and «sit gue, f Two 
Preludes for the Feast of All Saints, Menrt Dadllter ; 


Sonata No. 14, Ahetndere 
Mr. C. H. Trevor, Holy Trinity, Ta 


Prelude 


in ¢ Wolstenholme; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
Ba ; Suite, 7’ ; Scherzetto, / ne. 

Dr. Charles F. Waters, St. Clement Danes, Strand 
Prelude in E flat, Aa Sonata N 5. heinbhere 
Improvisation on the Old 124t! J ay. i Moto 


o and Carillon, /Va 


Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z. 


Contin 








igue, Mach ; Cradle Song, y G? 
lan ind Finale / Rait 
Mr. J. A. Shaw, St. t Bapt t Toccata 
and Fugue in B min ; Ir im, Dudets ; 
Sonata No. 3 , Allegr ind = Adagio 





Symphony No, ©), /Vidor, 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Martin-at-l : : 
Chorale from Cantata No. 22; Fugue tu 

Adagio (Sonata No. 3); Cl 
‘Sleepers, wake’; Fug lla g 
(Cello Suite in D). 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 





programme 
C minor 








A Song of Peace, Orlando A. Mansfield ; Choral No, 3, 
Franck ; Three Idylls, Zdenko- Ft ; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Back ; Rondino in D flat, H tenholme. 

Mr. Clifford Roberts, St. super-Mar 
Prelude on * Now thank we all our God,’ Aa Prelude 
on ‘Walsall,’ Clifford R *The Elves,’ Aon 
Toccatina on ‘ King’s Lynn,’ A/arvey Gra Cantilena, 
Pastorella, and Alla Marcia fi "od 
Pedalstudien,’ Aarg-f 

Mr. H. Percy Richardson, St. Chad’s, Far Headingley, 
Leeds—Pastorale, Arancé; Prelude on t “Old 113th 
Cha» Wood ; * The Sea,’ A. 4. S Scherzetto ar 
Carillon, lvern 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Bradford-on-Av 
Overture to ‘Berenice’; Chant le Mai, /onmg 


Adagio and Allegretto Grazioso, g 
Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland—*‘ St. Francis 





Mr. Mau 
preaching to the Birds,’ 7 two Choral Improvisa 
tions, A Prelude and Fugue 1 G minor, 
Duh 

Dr A. C. Tysoe, Town Hall, Leeds—Two Sketches, 
Schumann; Air (varied) and Final Fugato, Sma 
Scherzo (Symphor y No. 2 os n I Ale Vv p y 
No, 7 Ii Two Chora Pr les, # 


Mr Alfred J. Blake, organist, Bromley (Hig Str 
Wesleyan Ch nh. 

Mr. Claud H,. Collins, choirmaster and organist, Paris! 
Church, Scarborough. 

Mr. Wallace J. Madge, choirmaster and organist, the 
Downs Baptist Chapel, Clapton 

Mr. W. Stanley Parsons 
Street) Wesleyan Church. 

Mr. Hugh Taylor, choirmaster and organist, St 

Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 





choirmaster, Bromley Hligh 
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Letters to the Editor 


A PETITION TO THE GOVERNMENT 

Sir,—The following letter has been sent round to all the | 
leading newspapers, and has already been approved by 
Sir Henry Wood. All the chief leaders of music have | 
promised to support it : 

QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Sir,—The news that the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
will be disbanded at the end of March, and that 

Sir Henry Wood will then be without an orchestra of 

his own, has created a profound feeling of dismay all 

over Britain. No more ‘Promenades’ and no more 

Queen’s Hall Symphonies! Such a state of things 

seems incredible. Yet we have no right to grumble 

as things are. For the Queen’s Hall Orchestra we 
have always been indebted to private generosity—first 
to the late Mr. Robert Newman, then to Sir Edgar 

Speyer, and, lastly, to Mr. William Boosey, the 

chairman of Messrs. Chappell & Co. And now, after 

having lost £30,000 in nine years, Mr. Boosey 
naturally says he cannot continue. 

Since orchestral concerts, owing to the enormous 
yf halls and publicity, cannot be 
made to pay, they must be Music has 
subsidised the Government long enough through the 
surely the time is now opportune 


increase in the cost 
subsidised. 


amusement taxes ; 
for the Government to do something for music. If it 
cannot help opera, the support of the only permanent 
orchestra which London possessed is well within its 
A guarantee to Sir Henry Wood against loss 
ip to, say, would maintain the 
orchestra in full working order. If the Government 
cannot be brought to see its duty in this, then 
the London County Council should take the matter in 
A farthing rate would more than meet 
the emergency. Is there need to say more ? 

We are told that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
‘is exploring every avenue to save the (Jueen’s Hall as 
the centre of music.’ But is this a case of loose think- 
ing or of biased interest? It is the orchestra which 
would be the tragic loss. Let us save that, and the 
hall with it. It is hoped that the B.B.C. will be 
generous enough not to take advantage of the general 
discomfiture to find a convenient hall for the develop- 
ment of its own concerts, which are undoubtedly in 
the right place where they are so successfully operating 
now—in the Royal Albert Hall. 

Is London to be without a permanent orchestra— 
the same players working regularly under one and 
the same conductor—when Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Bournemouth, and other cities can afford 
one? Let us think quite clearly in the matter. It is 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood we 
want to save before it is too late. Could anything 
finer be done to celebrate the Beethoven Centenary 
year than to prevent the loss of the conductor and 
orchestra to whom the majority of the British people 
their knowledge of the great master’s 


powers, 


£,10,000 a year, 


hand at once. 


chiefly owe 
orchestral works ? 


I have been asked to collect as many names as possible 
in support of a petition to His Majesty The King and his 
Government. I have no doubt that a large number of 
your readers would wish to support it, and I shall be 
glad if they will let me know whether I may append their 


names to the petition Yours, &c.. 
10, Borners Street, W.1. 4. Eacierietp Huu 
Founder of the British Musi ciety 
THOMAS MORLEY 
Sik,—As Dr, Grattan Flood’ is good enough to refer to 


me in his notice of Thomas Morley (see March Musical 
Jimes), 1 think I may be allowed to make one comment 
and ask one question in connection with it. 

The date of Morley’s death, in my opinion, is not yet) 
known. Perhaps, if I re-wrote my article on | 


certainly 
I should qualify the word * probably’ | 


Morley in * Grove, 





| must 


| London, under 


| account of Sebastian Westcott in it at all. 


| Mudd, John Bolt and Peter Phillips. 
jan abstract of Westcote’s Will in the Afusical Antiquary, 


(‘his death probably took place in 1603’); but I wa 
careful, when I wrote, to give all the evidence, so that 
readers could easily draw their own conclusions on the 
subject—as Dr. Flood has done. I must protest, however, 
against his quoting me as saying: ‘We must assume that 
Morley had married a second time.’ What I said was 
“If we may assume that this refers to the musician, we 
suppose that he had married a second time. 
Dr. Flood gives his own words, and puts them in inverted 
commas as if they were quoted verbatim from my article. 


| It is not a matter of importance, but if I am to be quoted 


at all, I must ask to be quoted correctly. 

The question I want to put is, Why does Dr. Flood say 
that Morley ‘was a chorister at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Sebastian Westcott’? He gives as a 
reference, ‘see the account of Sebastian Westcott in my 
book ** Early Tudor Composers” (Oxford University Press). 
Perhaps some students who have carried out his instruction 
to ‘see’ his book, may be surprised to find that there is no 
Those, however, 
who are familiar with Dr. Flood’s writings, will easily 
recognise that when he says ‘ Early Tudor Composers’ he 
means Musical Times, June, 1925, p. 510. Here we find 
areference to Westcott’s, orrather (as Dr. Flood spells his 
name there) Westcote’s, Will, dated April 3, 1582. This 
Will (he says) reveals the interesting circumstance that 
among Westcote’s pupils were Thomas Morley, Thomas 
Now I myself printed 


April, 1913, p. 187, and in this abstract (made for me by an 
experienced professional researcher) neither Morley’s name 
nor Mudd’s is to be found. Are we to understand that 
Dr. Flood has secured another copy of the Will, and finds 
that the abstract supplied to me is incomplete? I should 
be very much obliged to him if he would let us know whether 
this is the case or not. 

There are some other matters connected with Morley 
which I might touch on, but my letter is long enough. I 
will only point out that when Dr. Flood mentions Peter 
Warlock’s book, ‘The English Ayre,’ with reference 
to Morley’s Shakespearean settings, he omits to state that 
Mr. Warlock’s contention (right or wrong) is that the tune 
called ‘O Mistress Mine,’ which Morley set, has nothing 
to do with Shakespeare’s song at all.—Yours, &c., 

G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT, 


EDWARD GERMAN 


Sir,—I am thoroughly in agreement with you in your 
criticism of the persistent way in which Edward German 
has been overlooked these last few years when honours 
have been bestowed in the musical world. Edward 
German suffers from the fact that he is modest and does 
not advertise himself, and those who have the bestowal of 
honours among musicians evidently suffer from severe 
ignorance as to what is really of value in music. 

German has never received any kind of recognition. 
You are quite correct in pointing out the distinctive qualities 
that separate his art from the art of Arthur Sullivan. 
But Arthur Sullivan aiways impressed upon me in the old 
days that Edward German was the only English composer 
capable of maintaining the high traditions of English 
composition in the lighter form that he himself had 
initiated. — Yours, Xc., WILLIAM BOoosry. 


JOHN ABELL 


Six,—In reply to the letter of Mr. 
whose lamented death is a_ distinct loss to 
musicology, I take his points seriatim 

(1.) The marriage of John Abell to Lady 
Knollys, sister of Lord Banbury, is beyond question, as Is 
evident from the Rutland MSS., especially from the letter 


Barclay Squire, 
British 


Frances 


lof the Hon. Bridget Noel. 


(2.) Abell is described as a ‘castrat’ in Riemann’s 


| *Musik-Lexikon,’ second French edition (1914)—*‘ célebre 
castrat [alto] et joueur de uth.’ 


(3.) Abell was a Roman Catholic, which was sufficiently 
well known in England, and he belonged to King James II.’s 
Chapel Royal. 
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4.) Abell was in the Diplomatic Service, principally as 
a Secret Service Agent, and in 1698-99 was Intendant 
at Cassel. 

5.) Abell was in Ireland in 1703-04, and he sang with 
great applause at the ‘very noble supper’ given to the 
Duke of Ormonde at Dublin (see Add. MSS. 28,932, 
fi4t, Brit. Mus.). 

(6.) Although previous writers have given the date of 
Abell’s death as ‘after 1716,’ yet it is certain that he gave a 
concert at Cambridge in 1723, and that he died soon after. 
Riemann says ‘about the year 1720,’ but I found a 
contemporary notice of his death as occurring in 172 
Yours, &c., W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


BEETHOVENIANA 
Sin,—A fout seigneur, tout honneus *Feste’ on 
Beethoven, in your March issue, sets up such a living 
picture, that it surely deserves to be handed down as a classic. 

In no account have I seen mention of the 
little summer-house that stood in the garden of the 
Schwarzspanierhaus. It was a raised structure, of a very 
sombre appearance, with three or four steps leading up to 
a sort of balcony. Some years ago, with a pupil of 
Leschetitzky with whom I was staying, I visited the 
Schwarzspanierhaus, and the old concierge told us that 
Beethoven spent many hours in this retreat. 

The walls were plastered with numerous pictures covered 
with the dust of ages. They were all of a humorous 
character, carefully cut from books, and we _ were 
assured by the concierge that Beethoven himself had 
put them there. I greatly prize one I was allowed to 

t away [Vanda/: Ev.] and which I still have in my 
Yours, Xc., R. J. PrvcHer. 
21, Boundary Road, z 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.3. 


ps yssession. 


Srr,—In his Gresham Essay on ‘The Mind of 


Beethoven,’ Sir Walford Davies refers to the unusual key, 
1) major, used by Beethoven in returning to the first 
subject of the F major Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2. It may 

%t be generally known that the composer uses the identical 
succession of keys in the Trio, Op. 11, where, in the first 
movement, the second subject is introduced in the key of 
1) major, proceeding through G minor to the key of F. Had 
any considerable interval separated the two works, there 
would have been little cause for comment : but, occurring as 
it does in two successive Opus numbers, one can only assume 
that Beethoven, rather pleased with the result of his first 
experiment, repeated it at the earliest opportunity. 
Yours, Xc., F. H. SAWYER 

Ruberslaw, 

St. Andrews, Fife. 


‘NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS’ 

S1k,—May I venture to point out what must surely be an 
inaccuracy in Dr, Grattan Flood’s interesting article on 
Thomas Morley in your March issue? He states that 
Morley composed /we songs for Shakespeare. This is 
surely too good to be true. The ‘ Lover and his lass’ we all 
know, and it is deplorable that no accurate version of the 
song can at present be obtained ; but is there any evidence 
that Morley composed a setting of Shakespeare’s *O 
Mistress Mine’? I think there must be some confusion 
here with the song, * Mistress mine, well may you fare,’ 
which is contained in Morley’s * Book of Ayres’ (see Peter 
Warlock, ‘ The English Ayre,’ p. 110, and E, H. Fellowes, 
‘English Madrigal Composers,’ p. 314). Morley also 
published an instrumental setting of the popular tune, 
‘O Mistress Mine,’ in his ‘Consort Lessons’; but this 
tune was also used by other composers (Byrd wrote a 
series of Variations on it for the virginal), and Mr. Warlock 
supposing that it had no 
connection with Shakespeare’s poem, to which it has been 
de for of editors 
“Consort Lessons’ are dated 1500, and this tune 


has given good reasons for 


adapted in modern times by a few? 
Morley’s 
was evidently an established favourite too early to have 
been taken from ‘Twelfth Night.’—-Yours, Xc., 

HvuGH GARDNER 


Oakhurst, 
Harrow-on-the- Hill, 





A HILL ORGAN 


S1r,—I should esteem it a favour if you would allow me 
to reply to one of your readers who desires information about 
a two-manual Hill organ. The instrument was removed 
from Sir Thomas Beecham’s house, and altered somewhat on 
the recommendation of Mr. Arthur Meale (organist of the 
Central Hall, Westminster), in 1921, when it was erected at 
Waterloo Road Wesleyan Church, Smethwick, Staffs, as a 
memorial to those who gave their lives in the war. The 
ceremony was performed by Brig.-General Sir John 
Barnsley, and the opening recital was given by the late 
city organist, Mr. C. W. Perkins. If your correspondent 
will write to me, I shall be very glad to make 
arrangements for him to see the instrument. I give the 
specification, as it may be of interest to many of your 
readers 


OF Diapas 

Dulciana 8 
Lieblich Gedackt $ 
( ert Flute 8 
Octave Diapas 4 
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Pedal, Great to Peda i off), Swe } rea 
n and off), Ma als, CC Peda G 
Tul pneumatic act Balanced Swell peda Electri 
lowing 
Yours, & HERBERT S. MOUNTFORD 
\(/rganist | aiers Avad '} esi¢van 


*Stanley House,’ 


Erdington, Birminghan 


‘WHAT IS A BOOSTER 





Sir,—Mr. Ewart West, in your March rssue, asks for 
information about a stop c: 1 * Booster 

A draw-stop knob bearing this name was to be found 
in the Hill console shown at Wembley Exhibition in 


1924, and we were told that its function was to augment 


the wind supply when any ombination approaching 


full organ was in use. A smaller supply of wind was pro 





vided for those pipes which made less demand on the 
wind reservoirs, thus saving the continuous use of the full 
blowing plant. Incidentally, the particular sole 
view was also intended for a private residence, which may 
explain the presence of the * Booster Yours, Xe 
Thornton Heath J. T. L. Davey 


CONCERNING * BOOSTERS AND DR. CARROLL'S 
LECTURE ON CHOLR-TRAINING 


SIR, \ ‘ Booster” is an extra large rotary blowing fan 
driven by an extra large electric motor for supplying very 


heavy-pressure wind for Solo Tubas and kindred stops. — It 


is often controlled by a separate switch, and apart trom 
the plant for light or medium pressure wind for obvious 
expense and wear and tear. It might easily 


Teasons, f. 


he controlled by a stop-knob, and switched on 
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At St. Paul’s Cathedral the hydraulic 


specially required. 
engines for the Dome section of the organ were similarly 
the main blowing 


controlled, and could only be used after 
plant in the crypt (gas engine) had been started. 

May I say how much I agree with Mr. R. 
Johnston’s letter in reply to Dr. Carroll’s lecture? It is 
Dr. Carroll does, but it takes a 
to get work done 


Henderson 


to criticise, as 
sometimes even a superman 


very easy 
wise man 
reasonably well with the curious resources at one’s command. 
The present known of more than one or two 
churches, ‘served’ by voluntary choirs, where the organists 
are capable and usually successful, but where they have great 
difficulty ir men to attend even services regularly, 
because they do not like the and their 


The boys endeavour, , to 


writer has 


getting the 
incumbents 
rather unsuccessfully 


preaching ! 
are frequently 


emulate the slackness of the men, and things 


difficult, 
With 


regard to boy altos, as ever, a great deal 


Some boys can continue singing 
voices gradually 
with no ill- 


the 





breaking’ period, the 


subsiding to tenor or bass, and seemingly 





effects. Others lose even the speaking voice, and have 
not a note left 

In the writer's experience, both boy and female alto 
voices fail to blend properly with well-trained boys, and 


can be looked upon only as more or less ineffective substitutes, 


for nothing can beat a good male falsetto alto for blend, 
balance, and general effectiveness. It is a grva¢ help tothe 
boy trebles. A big, ‘fruity’ contralto voice or two will not 
coalesce, and will soon upset the balance and everything 
cise. Yours, &c., WILLIAM J. CoMLEY 
133, Ware Road ‘ 
Hertford 


THE PERFORMANCE OF MAHLER’S WORKS 
IN ENGLAND 
Sik,—Your correspondent ‘F. S. H.’ is wrong as to the 
performance of Mahler’s works in England. The fourth 


Licette as soloist 
Newcastle Station of 


Symphony—with Miss Miriam was 
given by Mr. Edward Clark at the 
the B. B.C. on December 12 last. 

\ year i me Station, Mr. Clark gave the 
low movement from the hilt! Symphony ; 
yecasion he did the * Kindertotenlieder,’ 


Heyner as soloist Yours, &c., A, 





from the sa 





whilst on another 
with Mr. Herbert 
H. W 


yidably held over. Epiror. } 


Sbarps and Flats 


yuntry so far as musical 








enterprise 1 a I ar going to present to the 
British publi a scheme by whicl if they re spond, they 
will have all that I desire. It is a very simple scheme, 

simple that peo; will be astonished, and it will be 
terribly heap But one will have a chance of 
ist ng-t / hh z 

Iwo year go I was getting five shillings for a per 
formance at the Warsaw Opera. To-day I am the highest 
paid singer in the worle Jan Aiepura 

Jan Kiepura is just another instance of a singer with 
naturally brilliant high notes, and agents willing to spend 
oney Vienna correspondent of the * Musical Digest.’ 

As a nation we are not artistic, and do not understand 
" j Of purse there are ome people in this country 
who understand d properly appreciate music, but they 
proba } Celti Jewish, or German blood in them. 

/ “ri ( ii 

Beethoven wa ompositor Hie was fond of musi 
and of great poverty o he made gramerphone records 
for a ing and died poor They sent him a hundred 


make him die |} 


od ble them 


saying with his fleeting 
London.’—-£ssay 


ippy, 
good fellows in 
(en-year t boy. 
Clear tenor voices reached up to the thrilling harmonics 
while the basses gave depth and charm 


Daily kaxpre 


in ° Aberystwyth, 
to this fine minor-keéeyed tune 














The ‘Egmont’ Overture is a gross and undisguise 
appeal to the medulla oblongata. And what of Beethoven's 
symphonies and quartets? The last movement of his 
* Eroica’ is not only voluptuous to the last degree ; it i 
also Bolshevistic. Try to play it with your eyes on a 
portrait of Dr. You will find the thing as 
impossible as eating ice cream on roast beef.—/H. Z. 
Mencken. 


I would rather part with my life than lose my lovely 
*cello.— Beatrice Harrison. 

Let us be under no illusions in regard to community 
It is a jolly fine pastime, but it is no more ar 
evidence of a renaissance of musical appreciation in 
England than a currant bun in a confectioner’s window i 
an evidence that the confectioner is a first-rate wedding 
cake decorator.— Zhe British Baker. 


Coolidge. 


singing. 


I went to hear Sir Thomas Beecham at Queen’s Hall 
the other night : he has never been in finer form : he almost 
danced on the rostrum. We really ought to be glad he is 
not going to America.—Zady Eleanor Smith. 

Lord Berners was there; he is not the popular idea of a 
musician. He was quite thrilled, for he was hearing his 
C minor Fugue played for the first time by an orchestra.- 
Lady Eleanor Smith. 

At no time was neglected in his lifetime, 
and to-day we find him played more than any other great 
master of the last two hundred years. That is what makes 
it no matter to organize an interesting centennial 
festival of his works. He has become a part of our daily 
life, like potatoes. It would be difficult to get much spice 
and novelty into a tercentenary of the introduction of 
potatoes by organizing celebrations all over the country of 
down and eating nothing but 


ham. 


Jeethoven 


easy 


people solemnly sitting 
Thomas Be 

Jeethoven wrote some funny music about Kate knocking 
at the door. He was deaf, and could not hear her, so she 
went on knocking all through the piece. — Schoolgirl 


potatoes. Sa 





Beethoven was tremendously human, yet himself almost 
without human failings. 
The Master’s correspondence contains only one love 
letter, addressed to a lady unknown. 
He calls her ‘My immortal beloved,’ which 
remind one of a chord in the Appassionata, and tells her to 
, Pastoral Symphony. * The 


words 


* be gentle - as in the 
Drag * Daily Express. 


wan,’ in the y 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce 


ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 

other 

Lady vocalist wishes to meet lady pianist one evening a 
week for mutual practice. Good sight-reader essential. 


North End Road, N.W.11. 
to meet young male accompanist for 
nightly. —V. GORING 


H. S. C., 27, 
Young tenor wishe 
practice. At 


mutual studios, 


Shortwood, staines, 


Classical works 
London, S.W.11, 


Viola player wanted for string quartet. 
Weekly practices (evenings). 

Vusical Time 
pianoforte 


orchestral 


only. 
district. —N. M, A., c/o 
Violinist 
occasional practice of 
W. London district. M., « 
Violinist wishes to meet accompanist (good standard, no 
S.W. district 


required to complete quartet for 


classical music, 


o Musical Tint 


jazz), for weekly mutual practice. 

BM/SFCS8, London, W.C.1, 
Male-voice quartet wishes to meet male 
H. E. HAMMOND, 837, Fulham Road, 


accompanist lor 
weekly practice. 
S.W.6, 

Capable violinist (first or second), experienced in chamber 

music, wishes to string quartet.—S. G. H., c/o 
Wusical Time 

Contralto wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice. One 

Ealing or district.--M. 5., c/o 


jom 


evening a week, 
Vustcal Time 
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Amateur ’cellist wishes to meet accompanist for weekly 
Also other strings for 
Road, 


nutual practice and improvement. 
juartet practice.—C. P. Cocks, 
\ddiscombe, Croydon. 


158, Morland 


Accompanist wishes to meet instrumentalist or vocalist for 
S. E. district. —FRIEND, 47, Faversha 


nutual practice. 
Road, Catford, S. E.6. 


Tenor and bass wanted to complete a male-voice quartet. 
} i 


D. G. BAKER, 22, Birchington Road, N.W.0. 


OF MUSIC 


than 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
There were several items of more 
the programme of the students’ chamber con 
March 2 in the Duke’s Halil. The first 


(Quintet in F Franck, was admirably plz 


usual in 


movement ol 
l 


minor, by 


very way, both the tone and ensemble being excelle 
A girl pianist played Turina’s ‘Zapateado’ with 
imagination ; touch and tone were alike good. A nota 


promising performance of the 
g | 


was given by a boy violinist. His grip and styl 

juite impressive. Good tenor voices are few and 

between nowadays. James Topping as a very g 
. } y +} Jvorak 


or voice, and sang tniec I 
igt He is worth I 
due course do well. A gre 


students on the 









The Léner Quartet had very kindly 

two (Quartets in the Duke’s ur 
M. Léner injured his arm, ») was able 
fulfil his promise. However, young 


Mr. Lionel Tertis’s class 


1 
pleasant and well-played hour of music. Me 
visit of M. Léner and his l 
Dr. John B. McEwen Mr. Philip L. 
representing the Academy at the Beethoven i 
elebrations at Vienna. As Is only fitting, bearing in 
the intimate the 

isic with England, the two deleg 
ducational institution have taken with them 
iddress to the Executive Committee 





de pulise d, 





colleagues is merely 


and 


association of great composer and 


gates of our oldest musi 





the followi 


*The Governing Bodies, 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
express to the Executive Committee of tl 
Centennial Celebrations of Vienna, their deep sense 
of the significance of this event in the 
ind to unite with musicians of all cout 
tribute to the memory of the Master. 
few 


desire t 





world of musi 


‘Great art is amongst the things in human life 


which transcends the bounds of space and time; and 


the work of the artist, more than that of any other, 
promotes the realisation of the solidarity of 
What the Master, who spent his working life in your 
city of Vienna, 
and 


has expressed, are not tl 

the 
ecstasies, W 

but rather the 
} 


*xperienced, but 
and comedy which makes up life 


great 
joys and 


ich he 


ispiralions passions, sorrows, the 


raptures and hims 





whole play of t: 


‘The language he speaks unites us in a community 
of thought and feeling deeper and more profound thar 
mere words can express. Under the spell of his 
magic we approach nearer that ideal which was in his 
soul when he gave musical expression to the immortal 
words : 

*** Seid umschlungen, Millionen ! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Briider! Uberm Sternenzelt. 
Muss in lieber Vater wohnen.’ 
Under the direction of Miss Marjorie Renton t 


abridged concert edition of ‘Carmen’ was given a succ 
performance by the 
ut Chelsea Town Hall, 


Miss Lucia Young, the writer of the English version, 


Ihe part of Micaela was sung 


(London) Musical Society at Queen’s Hall, on 
with the help of Swindon Choir and Orchestra 
various societies connected with the Company. 


the 


Ivimey conducted, 
t 


Vitali-Charlier Chaconne 











Professors, and Students 


Beethoven 


" 
esstul 


Markham Musical Society, on March 10, 


rhe 
ame work was also given by the Great Western Railway 
March 1&8, 
and 
Mr, Jose ph 


ROYAL COLLEGE Ol 









































MUSIC 





The College enjoys the great honour of having for its 
President H.R.H. The ince of Wales, who holds the 
office in succession to his father and grandfather His 
Royal Highness has always shown much interest in the 
work of the Col and gave practical expression to this 
kindly feeling by presiding at a dinner of the Council 

1 Fellows, at the College, on February 2 
happy Asi neided with t! g of 
Inner Hall (forming a new approach to t ( 
whict iS ilt t g ros fagr 
+ ‘ , Sir Er <ft ] r first } y the 
Colleg Sir Er t, with t I r 
f x g | 5 t 1 $s « 
thr ¢ S$ ul g “ 
lisplay mus reasures, " 5 t 
Con Ha Ba N It 
above i " 
additi to t | 

I 1 I r Ha vas 
retres iy < t t 
three toasts y py g 5 
I King, I Pr | Ws \fter 

i t Presid 
terta Parry I " g y 
isa fter r f re ghiy 
liverting k Tr} I ( : " 
instr t 5 y B I ( r ¢ Roger 
R und | 4 Miss | ne) | I 
gay ir irk I i t | ra 
Mar for R \ > (w ’ 5 
* pat S und Miss Ostr ‘ 
\s da gr " \ " 4 ‘ 
th occask y Gavin Gor ‘ \ gra 
y Peneloy r, pres Lv ghts 
f a dentist’s waiting-1 I ser's g , 
infectious, and t g The 
vocal Is W ges : t l 
mice! S g ol apa : g rsery 
rhyme Dr. Sar tco r . 
Lady George ( lr I 
tr 1 in a high g vas 
ly art " ght urt ss 
Besides performa S Hla Gr 
previously recorded, t work Class has 
i led the prepa L) G 
sce 5 I whi wer rN ra 
The m Mar 5. i by Mr. H, ¢ 
a ) ed by Mr. T. C.1 uu I s ssf 
pe rs 1 tl M ur a ‘ ] \ " 
Le Winifred Burt D a At Karl M 
the D Trefor J $ ttav M R . 
Elvira In t ‘ \ \ Edgar 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Distributions of and certificates awarded to 
successful candidates in connection with the College scheme 
of Local (Pupils’) were held at Bath, 
Bradford, Croydon, Gloucester, Harrogate, Newport, 
Norwich, Southend, Torquay, Walthamstow, West Ham, 
and Worcester, attended by Prof. J. C. Bridge 
and Dr. E. F. Horner, who represented the College. 

Two well-attended and interesting lectures on ‘* The 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn and their Musical Allusions’ 
have just been given at the College by Dr. J. C. Bridge. 
The lectures and vocal and instrumental illustrations 
greatly appreciated. 

Of the concerts given by the stude 
Wednesday afternoons, one of the most creditable 
promising was limited to students of the Junior School. 
T f College Corporation dined at the 
] 


prizes 


Examinations 


and weré 


were 


nts at the College on 
and 


vers of the 





February 24, when a musical entertainment 
selected scholars. 

Phe annual meeting of the College Corporation was held 
on March 18 I reports submitted for 1926 were most 
Satistactory 

rWO NEW WORKS 

Dr. Thomas Wood, who is known as the author of a 
stimulating little book on public school music (‘ Music and 
Boyhood’) and as the composer of one or two songs, gave 
a concert in Oxford Town Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
February 24, at which he introduced two works in larger 


forms. Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
played for the first time a full-scale concert overture, 
*A Seaman’s Overture,’ and the Oxford Harmonic Society, 
under Mr. Reginald Jacques ((Jueen’s College), sang with 
orchestral accompaniment a choral setting of Alfred Noyes’s 
Seamen.’ Both works have the 
bracing feeling of the sea, of which the composer has first 
hand experience ; both abound in extended tunes, of which 
The cantata 
is original in its material, and original in the colloquial sense 


poem, “Forty Singing 


some in the Overture are of traditional origin. 


in that it is a secular cantata containing a good deal of 
humour, along with broad choral writing developed out of the 
an elaborate and ‘modern’ 
The changing moods of the 
humour through carousal to 


English choral tradition, and 
orchestral 


Pp em, 


accompaniment. 


varying from gruff 


wonder at Prester John’s enchantments, are reflected in 
the voice parts, which have several tunes to sing 
real tunes, not mere strings of notes—and in the 


orchestra there are vivid pictorial descriptions of the 


seamen’s adventures, including one very striking polytonal 
passage forest The music 


when the becomes bewitched. 


though vocal is not specially easy to sing, and lasts twenty- | 


seven minutes Any choral wanting something 


a change which will yet afford 
scope for enterprise, would, provided it has an orchestra 


society 


secular to work at for 


at its disposal, be well advised to look at * Forty 
Singing Seamen.’ 

The Overture is cast in a peculiar form, and embodies a 
programme of which the composer gave some slight verbal 
hints, though very much more is apparent in the musik 
itself. The two main sections, embodying a number of 


shanties and sea songs, are separated by a quiet middle 
section, and followed by a Coda which brings before the 
mind with quite astonishing force the surly heaving of the 


sea after the ship has gone down, and the bravely resigned 


as the Overture dies 





away in a 


requien The numerous themes are introduced and 
leveloped in the reverse order in the third section of the 
work, but the structure i » contrapuntal that there is no 


a method so different from the 
first 


trace of dilluseness, though 





classical symphonic recapitulation naturally at a 
hearing left a slight feeling of 

Dr. Wood beli 
for the sea is really nearer to 


Noyes: | 


not without sweetness, like 


trangeness 


ves in tunes and counterpoint. His feeling 
Masefield’s than to that of 
But if it is strong it is 


much modern music, because 


is music therefore ts strong 


it is a development out of, not a reaction against, 


om positior 7, & Be 


traditiona 








A PUBLIC SCHOOL CONCERT 

A new experiment in public school music comparable t 
but quite different in character from, the Bach per- 
formances at Oundle, was made at Oxford on Thursday 
afternoon, March 17, when three public schools—Bradfield 
Radley, and Wellington— united to give a performance of 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ in the Sheldonian Theatre. This was 
a big undertaking—to get up seven full-sized choruses—but 
it was successfully achieved, for it was quite plain that th 
work was thoroughly known. 

Mr. W. K. Stanton, music-master of Wellington, 
conducted, reserved the natural exuberance of hi 
choristers for those places where it could be used witl 
double the usual effect (e.g., the unison passages in the 
chorus). The tone of the inner parts was extra 
ordinarily good—above the average; the outer parts 
inevitably sounded less solid than the ordinary choral 
society, but real weakness and only one 
mistake. This was a howler in true school-boy fashion 
the altos began their C major fugue, ‘Lord, Thou art 
worthy,’ in No. 6, a tone too high, and stuck to it, bringing 
in all the other parts regardless of the orchestra, which 
for two pages, had nothing vigorous enough to break up th 
solidarity of the rebels. 

The orchestra contained a number of boy players, bot! 
among the strings and the wind. Mr. L. P. Huggins, 
music master of Radley, played the harp part on a pianoforte, 
and Mr. D. G. A. Fox, of Bradfield, was the organist. 
The soloists were Miss Bertha Steventon and Mr. Josepl 
Farrington. There were a large number of boys and girls 
in the audience, as well as many parents who came over 
for the day. The occasion was not only a very pleasant 
function in itself, but showed how music can provide in at 
unique way the very qualities which a_ public 
education aims at producing : practical efficiency, disciplined 
effort, and team work, for an ideal. It also showed that a 
high artistic standard can be attained. 


’ 


and 


second 


there was no 


school 


F. S. H. 
London Concerts 
STROLLING PLAYI RS’ AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
The very large orchestra of the Strolling Players’ 


Amateur Orchestral Society played well various pieces ot 
February 17, at Queen’s Hall, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey. Muchin the programme was creditable 
there were earnestness, determination, zest, and ever 
uniform bowing in the strings. But we would beg th« 
players to pay a little more attention to tone and balance. 
weight of the large body of 

strir zs told, and did not make for delicacy. When, on the 
other hand, the music became loud and passionate, we did 
not get from them anything like the clean, powerful sweep 
that might compensated for the other 
weakness. And_ surely cellos to accompany a 
single fiddle must inevitably have a disturbing effect on the 
balance. The ‘ of the occasion happened to 
be a lad whose courage was even more remarkable than hi 
great skill. It takes courage to play Brahms’s Concerto at 
any time, and greater courage to play it to the accompani 
ment of an amateur orchestra with ‘cellos. But 
the performance is still more creditable when the training 


In soft passages the heavy 


of tone have 


sixteen 


single fiddle ’ 


sixteen 


has not succeeded in making clear to the student the essential 


characteristics of the composition. Mr. Oscar Lampe 


missed some of the points a less gifted violinist could 
have made, but he also overcame technical difficultie 
with amazing ease. He is beyond question a_ bort 
violinist, in the sense that he possesses extraordinary 


physical and temperamental aptitude. It remains now for 
his instructors to see that the promise of to-day is fulfilled 
to-morrow. Songs were contributed by Mr. Frank 
Phillips B. \ 
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QU EEN’S HALL, FEBRUARY I9 

\ very pretty performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony distinguished this concert, not to speak of 
Miss Myra Hess’s playing in Mozart’s Concerto in A 
(Kk. 488). Loewe’s Overture, ‘ The Destruction of Jerusalem,’ 
showed no sign of the power to carry out a fraction of the 
implied threat. It was a piece of the tamest third-rateness. 
We owed it to the tenderness of an editor, Dr. Robert 
Sondheimer. Are the engineering a 
Loewe revival? Damming 

nparison, 

Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for strings and pianoforte 
Miss Hess) came at the end of the 
rned more applause than do 

uuse it kept up a self-confident air 
not, at 


busy Germans 


the Shannon must be easy by 


programme. It 
perhaps 


and 


most novelties, 


and movement 


sO Was bottom, so very novel. There are four 


tions—Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale and Dance, and 
Fugue. The music had no style, or a style too many (the 
ne thing). Bloch has thrown a bridge across the 
nturies—1920 to 1720. He passes to and fro, and makes 


Prelude 


oth ends, but at neither (the 
d Fugue are Early Georgian, the rest neo-Georgian) does 


very 


nself at home at | 
for all his cleverness and fac ility, seem to cut a 
re. Of cou a well-written 
ardly fail to make a certain stimulating physical efte 
, 
with 


fugue +7 
lugue Al 


t, but 





istinguished figu 





is to be unfastidious to feel satisfied one so 


ttle personal Cc 


very 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
Mr. Frank Bridge conducted, February 24, a 
rogramme of exceptional interest and duration. Three of 


three such different men 


on 


ur OWN composers figured in it 
is Delius, Vaughan Williams, and Arnold Bax, who rather 
surprisingly turned out to have something in common. 

It is easy to lose one’s way in Delius’s Violin Concerto— 
yr rather to forget to think of the way. Perhaps in this ts 
he ‘meaning’ of the music. It is not a piece of life’s 
veryday business in which not to know where you are Is a 
peril; but an escape or release. It is beautiful in nature’s 
not in methodical, fashion. Bax, 
seeks escape in his ‘ Faery Hills,’ covering his tracks with 
i cloud of fancies. The most rapturous and unearthly 
all was ‘The Lark Ascending ’—but notwich 
standing, Vaughan Williams was the most and 
circumspect of the three rhapsodists. 

Mr. Albert Sammons drew endless lyrical melody from 
is violin. Does anyone else play the Delius Concerto 
No one else can be thought of who would play it better. 
\t the end of the concert came a Brahms Symphony 
No. 2), sounding highly rational and classic, with the way 


reckless, man’s too, 


reme of 
sober 


i delightful way) clearly marked at every point. ( 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
On March 5, the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, unde 


Sir Henry Wood, gave the first performance in England « 
the sixth Symphony of Miaskowski (born 1581), As this 


is a post-Revolution work, one naturally listened for signs 


f the ‘proletarian’ art which is so glibly discussed and yet 
so difficult to discover. According to Victor Belaiev, 
juoted in the programme notes, the Symphony owes its 
existence to the Russian Revolution, its four movements 
representing varied aspects of the ‘titanic struggle.” This 
may be so, but the idiom in which the ‘struggle’ is 
portrayed breathes more of the era of Tchaikovsky than of 
1 fresh young art period, free from * bourgeois’ taint. The 
hyper-chromaticism of the whole Symphony did not give 
the necessary contrast in the movements, all of which 
seemed to be buddings and shoots, as it were, from a 


chromatic protoplasm ; moreover, the orchestration, which 
might often relieved the 
sombre throughout. One also noticed 
in the continuous use of 


have atmosphere, was very 


a curious technical 
mannerism contrary motion, ever 
quite a number of the tunes being built up by this method, 
und in listening one had quite a heterodox longing fot 
similar motion. 

The Symphony was preceded by the first performance 
work by Ethel Smyth, 


for violin, horn, and orchestra, mn three 


of a fresh and vital new Dame 


a Concerto mm A, 


movements. The themes were simple and always to the 
point, although the form seemed loose and patchy. The 
soloists, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi (violin) and Mr. Aubrey Brain 
(horn), did ample justice to the work, the latter having 
difficult nuts to crack in 


the cadenza in its last movement— 
one wonders if, musically, they were worth cracking— where 
the horn has to produce a succession of fiartissimo chords 
and low notes, which are seldom heard in the concert-hall. 
E. D.-R. 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHI RA 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the L.S.O March I4 


in two syn 


phonies—M 
* Rhenish ’—and in Lord 
Catterall played the Beet} 
individual members of th 


























the very best that the 

Sir Thomas Beechan 

exceedingly high level 

ond tor, al Interestit 

been taken for granted. 

expectations, they surpasse¢ 

format f Schum 1, whi 

probably ver been equalled Cert ly we were never 

before so little conscious of any d ir ror 

tion, nor did ever a Schumann Symphony appear before s 

didly alight, for tl nusic seemed to burn its way 

through. Lord Berners’s Fugue is something in the nature 

~ a jest, the audience und tedly liked tl bait so 

dexterously prepared by the mposer, and rewarded him 
irous appl I ri 4 jest w 1 be 
t to writt lown a pedant, but perhaps it 

may not be wholly niss to 1 ark that brevity and wit 

are proverbially joined. 

Mr. Arthur Catterall has the very style which suits this 
early Beethoven perfectly. He is never shing or sents 
mental, nor does |} ever allow himself to forget that 
music ce s first and virt ity 3 re g had 

the sl it rose t 
hal linists alive 
ce t f that 





HOLS!I 


AND HONEGGER 


starred Albert Hall Impressions of new music 

















heard there are half guesswork At the B. B.C.’s concert on 
March 18, there were two new compositions, Gustav Holst’s 
Choral Ballet, The Morning of the Year,’ and Arthur 
Honegger’s * King David,’ both conducted by their 
composers. How much of the truth did we getabout either 
Honegger’s work, one happened to know, could make 
much more effect than this. No doubt it has not a great 
fund of sheer music in it, but it is interesting, and its 
scheme—spoken narrative and musical interjections—has 





possibiliues of surprising dramatic Honegget 


had splendid forces under him, a yet the result was 
omparatively disappointing All the weakness of the 
piece was shown up coldly—its f1 nentariness and 





mere picturesqueness, inner lack of cor yn and of style 








while its novel vehemence, Its nervous adventurousness a 
its * bit were alf lost im t $ fr ily st \t 
lose quarters this musi t his a sol times Aust a 
extraordinary physical excitemet But mus as Berli 
said, is hke a fire Bevond a certain distar while v 
an perceive it, you fail to feel its warmtt 

Nevertheless, the audi showed itself pleased and 
interested. It is probable tt tter surroundings ‘ King 
David’ might have a raging s ess, for a time, at all events 
It is striking, rapid, full of incident and And rf it 
did win a vogue, this would be no bad tl Hlonegger’s 
style is calculated to galvanise his chorus Further 
more, people had better know what cl in current 
musical idiom have tak place sin Hi 

The solo singers, whose parts were were Muss 
Flsie Suddaby, Miss Phyllis Archibald, and Mr. Frank 
littertor The choir had been trained by Mr. Stanford 


Phe tone 


mtinental chou 


Robinson, and was a very useful body 


was more musical than that of the ¢ heard 


previously in * King David,’ while less precise and cutting. 





THE 


MUSICAL 





The final Alleluia 


the Orient to Geneva 


in which Honegger comes back from 
seemed to be thoroughly well sung, 
the 
His 


certainly made an 
Mr. 


was dignihe 1, 


and uncommon impression on 
Loraine the Narrator. 

but on the whole it put a damper 
Wilder and more lyrical tones were wanted. 


full 


audience. Robert was 





utterance 
on the work. 


Of Holst’s ballet we are 











new promised a per 
formance by the English Folk-Dance Society this summer. 
\s a concert-piece it was beautiful, and at the same time 
rather enigmati specially in the absence of words from 
the programm«e We are, as a race, so ignorant of our ow! 
folk re that we do not know what the *‘ Headmat and 
the Hobby-hor sta for in the May-day festivities. 
Tak us sheer music, Holst’s work was notable for a 
singularly fit pening chorus, and for two dance move 
ents worked » racy themes to an effect of no trivial 
nerry aking, but of high rl and even grandeur. 
It ade the impr 1 fragment from another 
( ral Sympt . Cc 
I AST OF Ht YM NY CONCERT 
©) Ma “ acdlSsot he last nphony 
erts—tl t ler tl pl t For, 
| rse, it 1 that t in the 
world will AV » do wit t sympl simply 
uuse tl present proprietors of (ueen’s ull do not 
i able t urry Messrs. Chappell’s order of 
tl t erts’ may possibly be answered by 
the | ic with ‘N re Messrs. Chappell,’ and the 
rt \ t where If neert-halls are 
ur t scarcity of theatres which could be 
int rt s at strif y x pense The 
progra ‘ s rranged as to show only Sir Henry 
Wood ympa the f r qualities of his orchestra 
t als it x fe 
whi t wledg I 
Hay S ie Concertant for s Ike 
I ‘ r tra, and Haydn is the last ‘discovery 
f Sir Henry, w egan $ areer aS a specialist 
T'chai 1 Wagner to turn more and 
re t rection f the ASSICS Beethoven, 
Mozart I 1 ut Hayd have all been 
repr t progra s as they never were 
for I e Fra Symphony in D minor— 
er fa rite hattle-horse of Sir Henry’s—which the 
! ra i with finish and discipline above praise. 
I i) R ipsody Brigg Fair,’ was an apt reminder of 
t n r f modern English music, and the 
Rhapsody f its fairest lowers Beethoven’s 
Le re’ N ;} brought the concert, the season, and, 
ay be, the enterprise to an end. The soloist was M. 
Ni Orlotf, w terpr f Beethoven’s first 
ianolorte ¢ rto was technically admirable, t a little 
€! I Cade LW ng and far too ornate 
r $ ol t t i directness 
Att t é d farewell in an impressive 
I 1 requests for a speech brought no word 
r S Henr “ l k ands, and bowed, 
t War i t den tratio 
t I thing F. B 
I I t the Léner {Juartet at 
iH l Mar S. witl ‘ 
rog £ ' W yr tt) rte Op 1% 
I t , \ nor 4 { (;reat 
F ug r t It w ening of mucl 
t writ mci ead if 
prove to be tl t notable of 
ie r I In€ss i the m " 
g ol exceedingly high order 
ting, 1 inating Specially the low 
for the great sweetn of the 
' Presto of the B flat and the 
‘ r © Ww » flawle 
t t ! i t was not above 
‘ 7 | eat 1 the rowded 
‘ But these tr y af k into insignificance 
y par with t tude f hievement a 
A F. B 
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INTERNATIONAL ( 


HAMBER CONCERT Al 


GROTRIAN HALL: A DUTCH PROGRAMME 

This event, on March 1, could scarcely be termed a happy 
rue, the days seem to have passed when Dutch music 
was a pale reflection of current German musical thought. 
But the French influence ferments even felicitously 
in the Dutch mind. Perhaps one should be indulgent to 
Voormolen, whose Trio is an early work, a kind of 
first enthusiasms. But Dresden’s Flute 
(played with pianoforte instead of harp, as 
intended) tends to become tedious so soon 
as the first impression of Debussyish left 
behind. The most characteristic and original of all these 
composers is Willem Pijper. He really has something to 
Its weakness 
is that the melodic line constitutes an anachronism with the 


one. 


less 


summary of 
sonata 
originally 
charm is 


say, though his music is still controversial. 
His treatment of his material shows the harmoni 


independence of recent years, with a distinct tendency to 
‘expressionism’ ; 


texture, 


but the material itself suggests the mode of 
It is not an uncommon 
composers who realise that the 
not the musical world of th 
But it rarely results in such challenging contrasts 


thought of a somewhat earlier day. 
feature in the works of 
world we 


musical live in is 


schools. 


as abound in Pijper’s works. E. E. 
"Sv. MATTHEW’ PASSION AT CENTRAL HALI 
Ihe Bach Society gave a very creditable performance of 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, at Central Hall, under the 
guidance of Dr. Vaughan Williams, and two of the soloists 


Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Steuart Wilson—gave readings 


it would be difficult to surpass. The conductor was 








evidently bent on securing all the dramatic points in which 
the score abounds, and this he did well and easily, the 
choir responding admirably to all the calls that were 

on it. In the circumstances it may seem ungracious 
uggest that our enjoyment would have been increased 


“y a little more foresight on the part of organizers, who had 
But I may be permitted 
to say (in the most friendly spirit) that late-comers cannot 
} 


clearly done so much to secure it. 


xe wiped out by an order to keep the doors closed, and 


unless some sort of understanding is arrived at between the 


stewards and the conductor the evil is only magnified when 


a dozen people come in and, unable to reach their seats, 


stand about obstructing the view and interfering with the 


omfort of others. Amongst the late-comers there may be 
some whose delay was inevitable—we know what traffic 
jams are in London; the box-office itself may issue the 


wrong tk 


or we may have to search high and low to 
There are many excellent reasons 


should be looked back 


why backsliders should not become 


secure a programme. 
not all 


sliders, and many more 


why late-comers upon as 
to others. 

hall convinced that the 
entered the right path to s 


ondt 


such tact and determination. 


a nuisance 


Bach Choir has 





But we 
ccess, and with a warm feeling 





wx, who has acted the good 
Moreover, it 
raging to find a Bach Society perform a work 
Bach Societies to study 
and Pale clubs anything but 


Palestrina KF, B 


of gratitude for its 1 
shepherd with 
wa very enco 
of Bach’s, for the custom is for 


trina 


OUTHWARK CATHEDRAITI 


tinctive character about the special musical 





monthly 
pite of 


services whi ure given during the winter at 


£ 
Southwark Cathedral, in continual financial 


discouragement. The choir is reinforced and the per 
formances are always good ; and though they differ from 
equally good concert performances in that the words 
und detail are more often lost, there is an air of repose 
and dignity and a compensating mellowness of tone 
lent by the building which are refreshing Furthermore, 
Mr. Edgar Cook often chooses new or infrequently heard 
choral works, which lend further distinction to these 
Saturday afternoon service On February 26, Bainton’ 


Worcester 


London, 


Iiymn to God the I first performed at 
in the autumn, wa for the first 
Though not a work of ich 
Vaughan William 


sther, 


given time in 


permanent value as, ¢.2., 


Toward the Unknown Region, 
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which was also in the same programme, itt is mus! BACH ANTATA 
worthy of the English choral tradition, and a go rd deal The Be Connite sang *} KF; 
better than some whic h has helped to sustain that tradition. | prof, Sanford Terry’s new translation, at St. Margaret 
T choir appeared not to be pertectly home with | Wee ster. February 22 ler Mr. K iv Scott 
t work, and it may be doubte 1 wi er words s Tl : endl Pn Ainge ea aa 
personal as Donne’s form vod text for large-scale yral |, oor | Mot sane br thu ; “ar " 
and orchestral setting. e the less, Bainton’s ‘ Hy ; forbid Bach's Mot : 
enough individuality and effective writing to make it | ,..¢ es : “en ‘ ; 
worth while for any horal society ¢t i 1 to a ay . ' :  fow - . 
programme of other Englis! antatas. Ver lifter new what enn sheet i.e es : f ad 
stvle is Holst’s ‘Ode to Deat It is not very of ard, » onl inal £ 
t gh it contains many bea 5 The O is chara TiS- | she futur rhe ; ” J 
tically Holstian, but the ymposer does n é t ay “" < - so sung, 8 
fused his owr Spe lations wi tr j I MI ' , 
successfully as Vaughan Wi s has ther I = ; . 
Whitman heard on tl an day r} rses al . Re I H. ¢ - 
appropriately (except t last ea work does ( —~ Fes ee rr * 
) far, at any rate) seemto have tl tyas aw at | was y . I It 
get from Toward tt Unknow Regi An , = 7 - 
ellent performa: of M r’s E flat S vu [t ’ , 
a point of contrast wit! thr vel interes re 
yral works that were tl mal attracti ‘ 
fternoon s music. F. S. H 
\ t { ‘ 
‘GERONTI Al {Ee ALBERT HA I » fa . 9 
Several things nspired to give ex interest 4 un Hall x \f g ; | . 
the performan f ‘The Dream of Gerontius t t R s P . t 
Royal Choral Society at the Albert Ha In the first _ ' B \ S ' oil 
vere was Elgar at tl tors desk to inspir } wen y f . | ry 
ingers; ther pretty obvious that ir af ' - ( rch . . he 
horus-master ined that preparati s revea . = the was a - 
adequate s of Mr. Steuart Wils was a as writt ‘7 S . + : 
revelation) ; and fi j hadan ideal audie that is Her y he ; ‘ + 
uy, an audience which can listen reverently and yet ake it | His . . g , 
juite clear that it has come to enjoy a work of art a1 \ 
ot to worship. \t I Sym] oO . ' 
Elgar may have his faults as a conductor, and t attack | was < . 2 | »? ¢ * “ 
f the National Anthem made us fear that these s 1 was } . . 
forgotten during the oratorio he baton des led just | ref ‘ work His 
4 trifle too quickly for all the performers to realise and” exits wes very | . aa [ 
respond to the signal, and in consequet tl attack was rtai to t icy yg 4 
anything but unanimous. Incidentally suggested be ; ston , 
that a black wand would seem adviss st a white rhe Bach progra vy Miss Myra Hes 
background—and White against white and ‘f N.O.H.O. strings (w S Wan 
black against black cannot be seen. As s« s g) was altog : : BOien Blew : 
wratorio started, however, it became evident that the very | fails t oy thie Manel i lee he ‘ 
juick, sharp gesture of Sir Edward would be an asset, for her d wi) . 5] I ieee 
it kept the singers on the alert, and the performance had a | of D 1 ( , was 
vitality and freshness unobtainable by ot leans. | The r list gav t} ; . 
But it should be added that such experiments are only | who had a secret t i ar. . 
safe when the singers know their job thorou y. Credit, | secret rned 1 re - - ae 
then, is due to the choir and its trainer as well as t t mov t During s we were oi 
Sir Edward. The Gerontius of Mr. Steuart Wilson fell | remark ef ‘ a . = 2 M oe Wiean 
short in some ways of that of Mr. John Coates and of | has at ‘ ! ’ ‘ P 
the late Gervase Elwes. In other ways it surpassed them, for  pjanofor fut Mr. R rt OM : 
it was more dramatic than Elwes’s and more lyrical than | (Mr. Charles W S SS ress , 
Coates’s—exceptionally intelligent as an interpretation; | jts str . 
more than adequate vocally. Miss Margaret Balfour, apart Mr. Gr ro \ rra. W - ' Wie 
from a little heaviness, was faultless, and thus the event! Pall. has a t te > : ~ ' 
must rank as one of the most important and satisfactory | was ecke wt gus : ™ bd 
in the recent history of the R.C.S. F. B, pon | fr t) ' At < » P 
instar luring the S " N N 
PHILHARMONIC CHOIR, QUEEN’S HALI ekggpe ee , ‘ ° ‘ tor Hi. 
It was in every way an excellent performance that plaving of t B ve Sonata. O a 
Charles Kennedy Scott secured, on March to, of Vaughan | finely n \ but ev . , 
Williams’s G minor Mass, precise in the letter, and finely | giy v1 re than a 3 on - , 
shaded in the spirit This was the most important work it Iw ‘ t - 7 sat Mr. Edwa 
the programme, but two other composers testified to the val we Mit ' at Wigmore H H wavs es 
of the choral tradition which ts this country’s most treasured | to give S| fort sic w rarely : 
musical possession, One was Parry, represented by his performa s are invar , grossing 7 : wane 
‘Songs of Farewell,’ the other Holst, whose third series of | excites } : . “ 
‘Hymns from the Rig-Veda,’ for female voices and harp, | Jeads to a s - ~ : 
made a particularly attractive contrast The ‘Hymn of | the diss« : fa nax Ww . tie 
the Travellers’ has a characteristic quality which lingers | have taken pla Mr. Mi . 7 > 2 
gratefully in the mind, It was also interesting to renew | are not too oft surprised or thwa 
acquaintance with Liszt’s ‘By the Waters of Babylon Mr. Ronald Chamberla t al a t tH 
which suggested that the time may be ripe for a revival of |March 11, was a disappo , . , ‘ - 7 
some of his larger choral works. Liszt had his faults, but) had admired bis clarity and ski . y > one 
when these are admitted, he still remains a towering figure, | playing in the Bach Partita in | on was - gh 
when not obscured by his own virtuosity, E. E. t progression was casual an ess Me aus ob 
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that he had over-rehearsed his programme. 
B minor Sonata was at the ends of his fingers; one could 
say that, but no more. 

The brilliance of Solomon, who appeared the next day | 
at Wigmore Hall, is exhilarating. Playing the Brahms 
* Handel’ Variations, he combined the exulting joy of an 
athlete and the fine imagination—not of a visionary, 
perhaps—but of a musician. The athlete in him was 
inclined to tempt providence at times, and in matters of 
tempo he occasionally outran the tardiness of Brahms’s 
sonorities. Through sheer musicianship, however, he is 
able to persuade, even when the risk seems foolhardy. 
The secret of it all is his unerring rhythmic sense. B. M. 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, sang at -Eolian Hall. 
He treads more carefully than in the past, but even so his 
singing had a great emotional range. His biggest tones 
were too loud for the hall, and his style was pronouncedly 
operatic. But his mezza-voice in ‘Du bist die Ruh’ was 
marvellous. Madame 
Gerhardt was admired in Brahms and Beethoven at ( Jueen’s 
Hall. <A group of old English songs—Monroe, Purcell, 
Brown, and Handel—was sandwiched between. At her 
best the singer was impeccable—in ‘O had I Jubal’s lyre, 
for instance. Here her tone was of a silken smoothness. 
No hard consonant disturbed the line. There has been 
talk of a ¢remolo in her singing. It was noticeable only in 
certain taxing songs, or when the singer attempted a scale 
of tone beyond her control. 

Mr. George Pizzey must look to his high notes. They 
are colourless. He showed us at his Grotrian Hall recital 
that he was fairly master of his middle and lower ranges. 
His words were clean, and his style smacked of the open 
air, well suiting a number of songs of rollicking character. 
Mr. Pizzey was not afraid to open his mouth on the wider 
vowels, and he closed appropriately when brighter sounds 
were called for. This saved his diction from stiffness. 
His runs were capital in ‘Honour and Arms,’ 

Mr. Bernard Connet, who sang at Grotrian Hall, used a 
good voice well, though not much helped by a lukewarm 
accompanist. His tone was warm and full of life. A 
slight ¢remolo did not matter. In Caccini’s ‘ Amarilla’ it 
was rather effective. Mr. Connet had faults. It was dis- 
concerting that he did not always sing in tune. Sometimes 
he clipped the ends of phrases, making an unfinished effect. 
Mr. Connet already knows something about the art of 


Slezak is a truly great artist. 


spinning tones. 

Miss Violet Watkins’s singing at Mortimer Hall interested 
us. A soprano, with bright, telling tones, she has the right 
gifts for Mozart and Handel. A good breath control helped 
her to intelligent phrasing. She might have sharpened her 
English diction without any danger to flow of tone. 

Miss Gladys van der Beeck sang a good programme of 

German songs at the Chenil Galleries—Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, Hugo Wolf, Marx, and Strauss. In duets by Brahms 
she was joined by Miss Millicent Russell. Miss van der 
Seeck came through the severe ordeal well. She has 
gilts. Her mezsa-voce was a real asset, and so long as 
excitement did not lead her to force her tone, or to try to 
read too much into her songs, she managed her voice with 
very fair skill. She needs to link up her lower and middle 
notes more surely, and to keep a reserve of strength to 
meet the demands of the fiery moments of song. 

Miss Olive Drower (.Eolian Hall) was not ripe for a 
London recital. She was felt to be incessantly fighting 
against odds. In brightly moving songs, such as ‘O had I 
Jubal’s lyre’ and Veracini’s * Pastorale,’ she did quite well, 
for the voice had a certain flexibility. But her tone, which 
was steely-bright at times, had few engaging qualities. It 
certainly did not suit Holst’s four songs for voice and 
violin. 

Mr. Mark Raphael is singing well. Some of the things 
he did at his Wigmore Hall concert had a touch of really 
superior talent. * Harper’ songs found in him 
a singularly warm-hearted interpreter, and at no time did 
he lose grip of his capital technique. Mr. Raphael might 
well give up his habit of wringing his hands as he sings. 
It is quite unnecessary for him to look as though he were 
incessantly lamenting. 


Schubert’s 


The Chopin | 


| panying him. 


Mr. Bertram Ayrton’s voice struck one as increased 
volume, but the quality has not correspondingly improved 
| His tone had too little solidity. It ‘boomed’-when asked 
| to tell of big things and big doings. It did not grow by 
degrees to intensity. All the same, one felt Mr. Ayrton t« 
have intelligence above the common. He was at his best 
in quiet and quick songs, wherein his diction was 


admirable. ms, 5. Be 


On March 3 the B.B.C. concert at the Albert Hall was 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald (Tchaikovsky’s E minor 
Symphony, Xc.), but popular attention was chiefly 
concerned with the singer, Jan Kiepura, a Pole, aged 
twenty-four. He sang hackneyed tenor arias from 
‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Bohéme,’ and so on. Considering 
his youth, his voice was remarkably full and brilliant, but 
one felt that he was not really ripe for public appearance. 
He will do well to cultivate steadiness of tone and some 
sort of rhythmical sense, as well as learning not to come in 
before his time, especially when an orchestra is accom- 
But it was an occasion when much allowance 
was fairly made. The sheer beauty of many of his notes, 
and also his attractively natural, unconventional platform 
manner, evoked extraordinary applause, which appeared to 
go to the young man’s head. From the severely musical 
point of view there was no doubt little to be said for the 
performance; but some of us (oh, confession!) cannot 
resist the appeal of a free and splendid voice, no matter 
how unmusical the owner. H. O. C. 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER 
BANTOCK’S ‘SONG OF SONGS’ 


Bantock’s latest choral and orchestral work is cast in the 
form of a five-scene lyric drama spread over as many days 
in the women’s apartment of King Solomon’s palace, the 
chief characters being the Shulamite (Miss Dorothy Silk), 
the absent Shepherd-Lover (Mr. Frank Mullings), and the 
King (Mr. Norman Allin). Following each episode or 
scene are choral interludes in the form of settings of 
Psalms 142, 121, 45, 72, 23, and 128—really commentaries 
on the course of this love-drama. Copious directions in 
the* vocal score point to some ultimate performance on a 
scale comparable to ‘The Miracle.’ The three-part 
dramatic significance of the work is supported by making 
the Shepherd-Lover a ‘ voice without,’ while King Solomon 
is wooing or tempting the Shulamite. In the third episode 
we are led to the most commanding portion of the drama 
so far as structure is concerned ; but the true emotional 
climax comes with the closing scenes. Had the story 
formed the basis of a series of decorative mural panels we 
should see depicted in this one the Shulamite, while still 
languishing for her absent lover, informed of the King’s 
approach surrounded by an imposing royal retinue. Very 
subtly Bantock here allots to the main chorus, by way of 
commentary, ‘Give the King thy judgments, O God’ 
(Psalm 72), whilst simultaneously a smaller choir chants to 
the Shulamite, ‘ Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and 
incline thine ear’ (Psalm 48), and the situation is worked up 
with overwhelming mastery and power. Later, with the 
King’s realisation of the failure of his suit, the way ts clear 
for the approach to the emotional crisis: the Shulamite, 
left alone, beholding as in a vision her Shepherd-Lover on 
the mountain-side, dreams of their reunion. With the 
final scene, the King having signed the order for the 
Shulamite’s freedom, we are led to the Watch Tower 
amidst the vineyards to witness the bridal procession, the 
lovers lingering in rapturous song before passing away 
together upon the hillside. 

Bantock has lavished on this elaborate work all the 
commanding resources of his art, the choral-writing having 
real graphic force as well as tonal beauty ; he has solved, as 
have few other composers, the problem of supplying melodic 
demands in passages of quasi-recitative character, this being 
not improbably the reward of constant grappling in recent 
years with Browning’s argumentation. That, consciously 
or not, he has been influenced in the handling of certain 
| phases of the drama by Strauss or the Russians may not 


| be denied. But he has done something far better. He is 


lin this work the reincarnation of the best and noblest 
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Strauss, adding his own essential virtues as revealed in the 
‘Sappho’ and ‘ Ferishtah’ periods. After a first reading of 

this text, one might doubt whether its lyrical rapture could 

be sustained for two-and-half hours, but two hearings soon 

convinced one that Bantock’s rhapsodic flight could not 

only be maintained, but had enough power to soar in the 

closing phase to the loftiest emotional heights. Turning 

now to a consideration of the comparative expressive 

values in this work of mediums—orchestral, vocal, and 

choral: the significance of the choral work is beyond all 

question—strength, beauty, appropriate colour, all are there, 

most conspicuously in the ‘ Fairest of Women’ passage, 

and the composer was superbly served in the presentation 

f the work, by the Hallé Choir, on March 10, 

Interest in the orchestral aspect of the drama never 

flagged for an instant, the thematic material associated with 

the Shulamite’s buoyancy of spirits, or her love and grief, | 
always making a satisfying appeal, and her dream-music 

presented possibly the most exquisite moments of the 

evening. The pomp and splendour of the Solomon music, 

and the barbaric quality of the Dance of Mahanain, if of 

less imaginative power, had a notably graphic distinction. 

Bantock’s vocal writing demands passionate lyrical fervour 

allied to the highest intellectual qualities. There would 

probably be a consensus of opinion that in this first 

performance he was more notably served on the intellectual 

than on the vocal side. Whilst Miss Silk possesses in the 

highest degree the Shulamite’s naiveté of expression, her 

pure voice is of too frail a nature to ‘measure up’ (in the 
\merican phrase) with the full-throated rapturous song 
often allotted, and only those sitting near the platform and 

in possession of a score could always know what was 
happening. The demands of the previous ten days upon 
Mr. Frank Mullings’s energies found him, vocally, a tired 

Shepherd-Lover, but what a mind he brought to bear on his 
theme, especially in reflective passages! We felt that Mr. 

Norman Allin was the ideal embodiment of all that King 
Solomon stands for in our imagination. One ortwo passages 
aused some mystification. In the second scene, what 

significance resides in the interpolation (during the ardent 

love-song of the shepherd) of the Shulamite’s ‘ Take us the 

foxes, the little foxes’? And again, towards the close of the 

fourth scene, when the Shulamite has swooned, why does 
the orchestra break in a//egro con fuoco before the King 
signs the order for her release ? 

Harty handled the evening’s music with complete 
authority. Few first performances can have been given here 
or elsewhere with so little that was in any sense tentative. 
Not only did everybody seem possessed with the true 
significance of what they were about, but there was obvious 
enjoyment in the doing of it with their might. Will the 
vork ever get off the platform on to the stage? Here isa 
hance for the British * producer.’ 


B.N.O.C, FIRST PRODUCTION OF ‘BARBER OF SEVILLE’ 


In operatic patronage, Manchester’s ‘form’ this spring has 
een most mystifying, even to those who have known her 
best and longest. That ‘Tristan,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ or ‘Otello’ 
should have drawn anything less than solid 
passes comprehension. Can it be that in these days of 
acute industrial worry even ardent music-lovers gravitate to 
Bohéme,’ * Faust,’ or such operas as call for no mental 
connection 


houses 


concentration? There may well be some 
between prosperous days and the craving for the really big 
things in opera. Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville,’ produced 
here for the first time, will clearly be a ‘ best-seller’ for the 
B.N.O.C. Admirably cast, compact in presentation, its 
tiresome stretches of recitative replaced by witty dialogue, 

arried through with abundant gusto, its high spirits and 
fun never lapsing into farcical commonplace, we tasted the 
full flavour of the old story. 

In Heddle Nash the B.N.O.C. has found as near an 
approach to a British coloratura tenor as we are likely 
to witness this generation, and Heming, Kadford, and 
Dennis Noble play Bartolo, Basilio, and Figaro, with 
positive genius for their respective parts. Scores of fine 
points of acute theatrical observation go to the making of 
such presentations, leaving aside for the moment their 
satisfying vocal qualifications. I venture the prediction 
that Dennis Noble’s Figaro will attain something of 


historic quality. Licette shunned the obvious things in 
the music-lesson scene, and gave us the Laughing 
Song from Auber’s ‘Manon Lescaut,’ doing this and 
everything else with starlike brilliance. Barbirolli handled 
his spirited team like an accomplished whip. 


IBERT’S ‘ESCALES’ 


On February 17, Harty conducted the first performance 
in England of Jacques Ibert’s Suite, ‘ Escales’—a record of a 
Mediterranean voyage made by the composer during 1922, 
in which he records impressions inspired as he touched at 
various ports in Italy, Tunis, Spain. The Italian movement is 
nocturne-like, interrupted by sounds of festivity ; the African 
one has a melancholy, Oriental-sounding oboe melody over 
a vague, meaningless accompaniment chiefly remarkable for 
an opportunity for virtuoso oboe-playing. The Spanish 
dance movement is headed ‘Valencia,’ to which the 
castanets, tambourines, and sparkling orchestration lend 


piquancy. Nietzsche once proclaimed, ‘Il fau 
Méditerraniser la musique’; well, Ibert has not much to 
show alongside Turifia or Respighi, not to mention Berlioz 
or our own Elgar. Cc 


A CUMBERLAND DIALECT CONCERT 
The B.B.C. 


dialect, but a full-scale concert on these lines must surely 
be a novelty. Such an event took place at Carlisle on 
March 16, when a programme largely arranged and 
composed by Mr. Jeffrey Mark was given to a large 
audience. The performers were the Carlisle Male-Voice 
Choir, members of the English Folk-Dance Society, and 
some capital soloists—vocal, violin, and Northumbrian 
small pipes. Dr. W. G. Whittaker blessed the project in 
an address on the folk-song revival. It is proposed that 
similar concerts be given in other parts of the country. 
Certainly the success of this first effort was such as to 
warrant zealous following up. 


- 1 } le } e ? 
has occasionally broadcast brief ‘turns’ in 


Competition Festival Record 


BEDFORD FESTIVAI 
February 28—March 12 
This Festival has shown such marvellous capacity for 
growth that although only seven years old, it already counts 
No other can 


w have two 


among the largest and best in the country. 


claim two hundred and sixty-one choirs, and 


thousand entries. 

From its inception as a county institution the Festival 
has had the cordial co-operation of the Educational 
Authorities of the county, and it is from the educational 
standpoint that it is most valued. Each year there can be 


traced a perceptible advance in the standard of the 





competitions, and in. scarcely less degree a wreater 
discrimination and more informed appreciation in the 
audience. 

Both these features have been noted repeatedly by the 


judges, who have not been slow to mark this rising standard 
both of accomplishment and of appreciation in the various 
branches of art represented in the hundred and forty-two 
classes and the fortnight’s feast of music and drama. 
Those judges who have visited the Festival for the first time 
have been struck by this dual feature, and by the excellence 





of the performances and the keenness of the audience The 
attendances, especially on the evenings of the choral 
competitions, have been limited only by the size of Be rds 
two largest halls, which frequently have been crowded 


simultaneously. 

Thus is Bedfordshire Walford 
advice ‘to pace one another along the road to perfection 
How well they are doing it is proved by the increasing 
number of competitors who gain high marks. 

Sir Walford Davies’s and Dr. Keighley’s instruction of 
the massed school choirs, and their sound advice to teachers, 
have been of the greatest educational value, and teachers 
have expressed thetr warm appreciation of them. 


taking Sir Davies's 
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So great a task as the successful organization of so large 
a Festival pre-supposes efficient staff-work for many months 
ahead. For what Dr. 
Director, and the great work of Capt. Gedge, the hon. 
secretary, and his assistants, there can scarely be too high 


praise 

The following competitors won the principal awards : 
Senior (Mixed)—The Howard Choir, Bedford; Junior 
(School)—Chapel Street Girls, Luton; Sight-reading— 


Bassett Road School, Leighton Buzzard; Junior Schools 
(Mixed)—Dunstable Council ; Solo Singing—Mr. Gilbert 
Johnson, Bedford ; Accompanying at sight (pianoforte) 
Mr. Cyril Gell, Bedford ; Elocution—Miss Jessie Sherbrook, 
Bedford ; Male-Voice Choir (open to the United Kingdom) 
—Wandsworth. 





CARLISLE.—Solo performers play but a modest part in 
this five-day meeting (March 5-10); it is almost entirely a 
choral separate days being devoted to schools, 
junior isiness house organizations, rural choirs, and 
town choral societies. This year’s entry was even larger 


than usual, most of the choral classes running into double 


figures. \ good all-round standard was achieved—even a 
fine one by the town choirs, whose tests were Gibbons’s 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ and part-songs by Stanford 


and Charles Wood. Concerts by competitors, as usual, 
rounded off each day’s work At the final concert, the 
massed town choirs of about four hundred and fifty voices 
sang Holst’s Two Psalms, and choruses by Bach, Gibbons, 
Stanford, &c. There was a full orchestra. The vocal 
soloists for the Festival were Miss Elsie Suddaby, 
Mr. Dale Smith, and Mr. Arthur Sykes. The choirs that 
won the first prizes in the chief competitions were Stanwix 
(in the challenge shield class for 
St. James’s Church Choir (small choral societies), Fisher 
Street Presbyterian, Carlisle (mixed-voice church choirs), 
Upperby Church Choir (men and boys), Stanwix (female- 
voice choirs), Brackenburgh (rural choirs), Dovenby (male 
Hudson Scott’s (in the three classes for 


mixed-voice choirs), 


voice choirs), 
business workers’ choirs), and Kirkbride (Women’s 
Institutes). 

CLARE (Suffolk).—This Festival, now in its fifth year, 
had a record entry (February 25-26). Schools and 


institutes made up the largest classes. rhe 
standard Clare was the 
winner in the Women’s Institute section; Stansfield won 
the Choral Societies’ class; and the challenge cup for the 
marks in the Senior section went 


women’s 


showed all-round progress. 


highest aggregate of 

y BEICE , 
to Great Yeldham. <A crowded community singing concert 
ended a jolly little festival, 


The DevoN Music Competitions were held at Exeter, 
Barnstaple, and Tavistock, during the week March 7-12. 
At Exeter they lasted three days, in the course of which 
nothing exceeded in merit the singing of Teignmouth 
Secondary School and the South Devon troops of Girl 
The Ross Shield for Village Choral Societies was 
won by Woodbury. University College Choir was at the 
head of the female-voice class and the town choirs sight- 
reading. There were good entries and keen competition for 
the Women’s Institutes Banner, only one mark separating the 
winners, Budleigh Salterton, from two of the other choirs. 
Among the rural mixed-voice choirs, which were tested in 
prepared pieces and sight-reading, the first place was taken 
by the choir from Beer, which was just ahead of Shillingford 
and Pelton choir. At Tavistock the successful choirs 
included those from Lifton (village choral societies) and 


Kelly (Women’s Institutes) 


Guide Ss. 


The ninth Enrietp Festival occupied three busy 
days (February 24-26). A large part of the syllabus was 
given up to verse-speaking, juvenile and grown-up, solo 
and concerted, English and French, and the scheme (over 
which Miss Marjorie Gullan presided as adjudicator) 
proved very successful. Among the choral classes the most 
distinguished performance was that of the Enfield Ladies’ 
Madrigal Choir, which was given full marks for its singing 
of the Hindu Song from ‘Sadko’ and Morley’s ‘ Love 
learns by laughing.’ 


Harding has done as Musical | 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
held on February 12, were more than ever successful in 
this their thirty-ninth year. Entries were received from 
over a wide district, and it was remarked that only a small 
proportion of the chief prizes were taken by competitor 
from Huddersfield. In the principal choral classes the 
winning choirs were York Male-Voice Choir (Mr. J. L. 
Slater), Stocksbridge Choral Union (Dr. W. M. Robertshaw) 
—the latter being a mark in front of Bradford Philharmoni 
Society (Mr. E. S. Hird)—and Morley Central School 
(Mr. C. Cooper). The Rose Bowl for solo singers was 
won by Miss Emily Harrop, of Lockwood. 


Peor.ie’s PALAcE (E. London).—The competitions fo 
Elementary Schools, ‘Evening Institutes, Men’s Clubs, 
Scouts, and Children’s Choirs were held on February 23 
and 26; the rest of the Festivil being arranged, as usual, 
for a later date. There were sixty-three entries in these 
classes, representing an aggregate membership of over two 
thousand five hundred. The successful choirs included 
All Hallows’ (Men’s) Club, E. London Docks (Mr. E. G. 
Beck) ; Dockland Settlement (Men’s) No. 2 (Mr. Hooper) ; 
Heckford Street Evening Institute (Mr. F. S. Willis) ; 
Wilton Road Boys’ School, Dalston (Mr. W. C. Waterman), 
in the Challenge Class for Elementary Schools ; St. Peter’s 
School, Bethnal Green (Mr. C. T. Pratt), for the best 
combined total in test-pieces and sight-singing. 


A successful Festival was held at SKIPTON on February 19 
and 26, under management. The _ first 
Saturday was given to the children, the second to adults. 
The chief awards were made to Steeton Male Glee Union 
(Mr. H. Wrathall) and Read and Simonstone Vocal Union 
(Mr. T. Shaw). 


co operative 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Though started only last year, this 
Festival has grown to important dimensions. It occupied 
the whole of the week from February 28 to March 5, and 
attracted nearly fifteen hundred entries as compared with 
about eight hundred at the first Festival. At the final 
concert general satisfaction was expressed with the excellent 
business management of the Festival, and with the 
abundant proof that Southampton was not an unmusical 
town. One of the features of the Festival was an 
address to a thousand children by Sir Richard Terry on 
‘How a tune develops.’ 


The fourth annual Festival of the G.W.R. Social and 
Educational Union was held at SWINDON on February 12, 
It comprised thirty classes, and was enlivened by keen 
competition. The G.W.R. Accounts Gleemen were only 
one mark ahead of the G.W.R. Male-Voice Choir, and the 
Reading G.W.R. Choral Society tied with the G.W.R. 
Social and Educational Union Choir. 


The following competition meetings have also been held 
recently :—The junior section of the Sourn East LONDON 
Festival at Great Central Hall, Bermondsey ; St. DENNIS 
(Cornwall) Singing Festival; Hazet Grove (Cheshire) 
Competitive Musical Festival; the second Festival at 
CARLTON and NETHERFIELD (Notts) ; KETTERING Sunday 
School Union Eisteddfod; the annual Festival of the 

| LIveRPOOL and District Girls’ Secondary Schools; the 
eighth Mit. HILL Eisteddfod, which occupied five evenings 
(March 3-8) ; the tenth ‘ Welfare’ Festival at PORTSMOUTH ; 
TODMORDEN Musical Festival; the Teesdale Musical 
Tournament at BARNARD CASTLE; MANSFIELD Musical 
Festival; WINCHESTER and County Competition (March 
11-17); and Brisror Eisteddfod (March 10-19) 


SCOTLAND. 


The sixth CAMBUSLANG Musical Festival 
twenty-three separate sessions spread over fourteen days. 
Competitors numbered about three thousand, with seven 
hundred and sixty-one entries—an increase of eighty over 
the previous year. Competition was keen and healthy, 
and the general standard was good, but a disappointing 
feature was the paucity of local entries, most of the 


occupied 


| competitors being from Glasgow and its vicinity. Principal 
lawards: mixed choirs, Radnor Park Church Choir, 
|Clydebank (A. Broughton Shatford); men’s choirs, 


| Glasgow Tramways Choir (Wilfrid H. Phillips); junior 


The * Mrs, Sunderland’ competitions, 
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choirs, Dumbarton Equitable Co-operative Choir (John | 
Lithgow); school choirs, Hayfield Public School 
Miss Wilson) ; vocal solos, Horace Wilson, Glasgow. 


The seventh PERTHSHIRE Musical Festival, 
Scotland ranks second to Glasgow, ran for eight days. 
Entries were up, competition was keen, and audiences were 
enthusiastic. Principal awards: mixed and 
choirs, Perth Madrigal Society (David T. 
Yacamini); men’s choirs, Clydebank Male-Voice Choir 
James D. Fleming); junior choirs, Blairgowrie Junior 
Choir (C, G. Webster); vocal solos, David B. Robertson, 
Perth. 

The ninth RENFREWSHIRI 
Greenock, ran for eight days. 
six thousand, the entries being seven hundred and ninety- 
three as against last year’s seven hundred and thirty-eight. 


which in 


large and 
women’s 


Musical Festival, held at 
Competitors numbered over 


Principal awards: mixed choirs, Greenock Festival Choi: 
(W. Macleod Nicolso:); men’s choirs, Greenock Male 
Voice Choir (A. J. Gourlay); women’s choirs, Ferguslie 
Mills, Paisley (Joseph Calder) ; school choirs, Greenock 
High School (Edward Roberts). 


IRELAND 


BELFAST.—The nineteenth annual competitive event 


drew more entries than ever (2,778), and resulted in 
many long sessions of solo singing and solo playing, 
in which the best competitors represented a very high 
standard. The most conspicuous among them were 


Miss D. G. Brett (Dublin), who won three prizes for quick 
study, sight-reading, and prepared accompaniment at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. J. C. Flood, the winner of the tenor 
solo prize and the rose-bowl for first-prize winners. Only 
one competitor, Miss Eleanor McVey, attempted to sing at 
sight. The chief prize-winners in the choral classes were 
Dungannon (mixed-voice and female-voice) and Larne 
(male-voice). McBride & Williams’s Choir was the only 


women workers’ choir that entered, and the Methodist 
College sent the only string orchestra. The Festival 
concluded with two prize-winners’ concerts. 

Derry Fets.—The number of entries at this Festival 


was well up to that of last year; but the junior choirs did 
There was, for instance, only 
and only one 
and Fife 

Festival 


not make so good a show. 
one entry for small national school choirs ; 
Brass and Reed Band entered, one Drum 
Band, and one orchestra. The interest of the 
centred, as usual, chiefly in the solo-singing, for which 
there are many highly-prized medals and cups. Among the 
successful choirs the most conspicuous were Ulsterville 
Choral Society in the mixed-voice class; Coleraine Glee 
Singers—the only entrants—in the male-voice class; 
Derry Glee and Madrigal Society and Buncrana Choir in 
the female-voice classes. The composers’ competition for 
a song with string accompaniment was won by Miss Hilda 
Mulvain, of Scarborough. 


THE ETON MS. 

There was a good gathering at the Musical Association 
meeting, on February to hear a paper on ‘The 
Eton MS.,’ read by the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes. 
Additional interest was imparted by the announcement 
that illustrations would be sung by a body of singers 
from Eton College Choir, under the direction of Dr. H. G. 
Ley. The lecturer referred to the gap in English musical 
history between 1240 (‘Sumer is icumen in’) and 1415 (the 
* Agincourt Song’), and pointed out that there was a later 
gap (from about 1440 to 1490), which also required to be 
filled in. Twenty-eight years ago, William Barclay Squire, 
writing on the Eton MS., 

‘It is safe to conclude that this MS. supplies the 
missing link, and represents the tendencies of English 
music from the death of Dunstable until the rise of 

Fayrfax.’ 

The Eton music was a tremendous advance upon the 
Old Hall MS., of thirty or forty years earlier. The 
Eton MS. was in four, five, and six parts, five being the 
normal number, while the Old Hall was normally in three, 
occasionally in five, and sometimes in four voices. 


7? 


said : 


The Eton book measured 234-in. by 1I7-in., and was 
thus about three times the area of ‘Tudor Church Music.’ 
Written on vellum, it was still in the original boards, 
covered with stamped leather, and comprised a hundred 
and twenty-five folios. The date uncertain, but 
competent authorities agreed in placing it somewhere 
between 1490 and 1515. All the voices sang from the one 
copy, separate voice-parts being given on the opened page, 
but there was no s¢ The text was 
written in red and in black, from which it was possible to 
deduce something as to the mode of performance. The 
general practice, as in other choir-books of the period, was 
to write the words of the five-part or six-part passages in 
black, the quartets, trios, and in red. In the 
Eton MS. this simple arrangement was developed further, 


was 


in the modern ser 





ore 


auos 


and certain passages not necessarily employing all or part 
of the full number of voices, were arbitrarily written 
sentence by sentence in red and black alternately. Only 


Decani and Cantoris, 


one interpretation seemed possible, 
her choir books. 


not the quartet and chorus of the ot 
The arrangement of the book, as it remained to-day, 
six voices followed by those for 


was 


as follows: Motets for 

five, and then by those for four parts; Magnificats on a 
similar plan, with Davy’s Passion Music (unfortunately, 
now incomplete) as a worthy close. Two separate and 
musically uninteresting experiments by one Wilkinson, fot 
nine and twelve voices, had been inserted later on pages 
hitherto blank. The volume was somewhat unique in 
having a contemporary catalogue of its contents at the 
beginning, and a second list, less complete, at the end. 
This catalogue had its own especial value, for it told us 
that the collection once contained much more music than 
had survived. There were originally ninety-seven com 
positions, of which only forty-three now remained perfect ; 
while others of the remaining fifty-four were — still 


represented by pages which had lost their corresponding 
parts on the other side of the opening. 


The epoch dealt with was one in which Form tended to 
become defined, Both in structure and in device, the 
Eton MS. brought us the earliest large settled body of 


practice, no longer experimental, but containing, side by 
side, compositions of old, middle-aged, and young men; 


in short, the work of a school of composers. Of form, in 
the structural sense of the term, there were three 
instances—Motet, Magnificat, and Passion Music. The 


Motets of the Eton MS. were all Marialia, and we could 


distinguish four types, those which corresponded roughly 
to (a) the four liturgical Antiphons of Our Lady; 
(4) Motets which were half-way towards the Christmas 


carol ; (c) settings of Stabat Mater; (d) the ordinary Motet 


in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
affected 


The technicalities of Sesquialtera as_ they 
notation were best explained in the Preface of the first 
volume of ‘ Tudor Church Music,’ which might be taken 
almost word for word as an introduction to the study of 
the Eton MS. itself. But musically, as distinct from 
notationally, we were told very little about it in the text 
books. Was the object of Sesquialtera, and the whole 
system of Proportions of Multiplicity and Inequality, 


a mere opportunity for dis- 
> In forming our judgment 
should like to know 


MS. how far they 


musical, or was it, in 1500, 
playing a grasp of technique 
of the Eton composers’ practice we 
from future students and scorers of the 
were writing triplets in all parts at once—a Proportion of 
Multiplicity, it called—a device legit 
mate from the musical point of view ; or whether they were 
writing in Proportion of Inequality 


in one voice against two in another—a system which was 


obviously 


as was 


, three equal notes 


not above suspicion of being a mere display of technical skill, 

Then there was the problem of Flemish influence. 
Prof. Wooldridge said that the earliest trace of the post- 
Dunstable foreign schools to be found in England was in 
But what about Banestre, 
and also in the 
earlier, a 


the work of Sampson, dated 1516. 
who was represented in the Eton book, 
Pepysian MS. of some thirty or forty 
collection which had affinities with the Netherlands? 

The third problem was, How did the singers keep together 
in performance ? They had no bars, no full score, and the 
counterpoint was far more complex rhythmically than any 
which we had to perform to-day. The general impression 


years 
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left by these choir-books, by the liberality of the choral 
endowments, and by the high state of the technique, both 
of composer and notationer, was that the art of part- 
singing was higher in performance in the 16th century 
than it had been since. 

Ihe music sung during the lecture was an “ Ave Maria’ by 
Cornysch, ‘Ave Lumen grazia’ by Fayrfax, and an extract 
from a Magnificat ‘by William Stratford. 





Music in the Provinces 


ALNMOUTH.—Sterndale Bennett’s *The May Queen’ 
was chosen by the Alnmouth Choral Society for its first 
oncert, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Burn. 


BARNSLEY.—One of the strongest forces in the choral 
singing of this district is that periodically brought together 
by the union of the choirs conducted by Dr. Frederick 
Staton—the Barnsley St. Cecilia (now in its jubilee 
season), the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society, and the 
Chesterfield Musical Union. At a recent concert the first- 
named had the assistance of the other two Societies, and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony was added to the 
list of major works that have been brought to successful 
and notable performance by this happy arrangement. 
The choral singing was of an excellent standard, and a 
representative performance was given of the difficult music. 
The solo parts were well interpreted by Miss Gwladys 
Naish and Mr. Harold Williams. 

Batu.—Beethoven’s * Pastoral’ Symphony and a Flute 
Concerto in D by Mozart (played by Mr. Percy Stratton) 
were conducted by Mr. Jan Hurst at the Pump Room on 


February 15.——The Kendall String Quartet played 


Schubert and Dohnanyi at the Pump Room on February 18, | 


and contributed to a concert that generously served the 
cause of charity. 

BEDFORD.—A recent programme of the Musical Society, 
directed by Mr. Herbert J. Colson, included Tchaikovsky’s 
* Pathetic’ Symphony and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by Miss Gertrude Meller. 
was performed by the Choral Society, under Mr. A. F. Parris, 
on February 24. 

3IRMINGHAM,—The latter part of February was an 
interesting time, musically, at Birmingham. The chief 
event, of course, was the singing of Byrd’s ‘Great Service’ 
on February 20, in the Great Hall of the University. This 
performance by the Festival Choral Society was due to the 
initiative of Prof, Principal of the 
University, and owed its success to the enthusiasm which 
Dr. Adrian Boult put into the preparatory work and the 

onducting. The idiom of Tudor Church music was a new 
study to the choral they had not completely 
mastered it, nor had anyone expected it of them, The 
performance was careful and thorough, and so far as it 
drew the ordinary virtues of a well-trained choir it 
was excellent. Organ music of Byrd, Bull, and Gibbons 
was played by Mr. Cunningham, and the choir sang 
Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.’ A few days 


Grant Robertson, 


singers ; 


upon 


before this the B.B.C. gave a public performance of 
Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur,’ using the Novello abridged concert 
edition. —Gloucester Orpheus Society came to the 


Midland Institute on March 2, and gave a miscellaneous 
programme under Mr. 5. 
the City Orchestra, under Dr. Boult, have been well stocked 


and 


Underwood.——The concerts of 


with special features. Honegger’s * Pastorale d’été’ 
Ravel’s ‘Introduction and Allegro’ the 

programme with a Suite for chamber orchestra by Robin 
Milford. At the concert, Strauss’s ‘Don (uixote’ 
was played, and Mr. Johann C. Hock was the soloist in 
Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto. The * Eroica’ and Vaughan 
Williams’s first ‘ Norfolk’ Rhapsedy were given at a West- 
End Cinema Sunday evening concert. On March Othe music 
included a Suite for orchestra by Amherst Webber.—— The 
chief events in chamber music have been a Catterall concert 
movements of a Quartet in E by Ernest 


were in same 


next 


at which three 
Bryson were played ; a performance of Brahms’s G minor 


—*The Song of Hiawatha’ | 


| Vaughan Williams programme at which Mr. Steuart Wilson 

| sang “ Wenlock Edge,’ accompanied by Mr. Michael Mullinar 

| and the Birmingham String Quartet.——-Madame Elisabeth 

| Schumann and M. Thibaud appeared at a Max Mossel 
concert, and a successful pianoforte recital was given by Miss 
Lilian Niblett. ——Grieg’s ‘ Bergliot’ was given at a B. B.C. 
concert by the local Station Orchestra, with Miss Gladys 
Ward as declaimer. 

BLACKPOOL.— The Choral and Orchestral Society, under 
Mr. Percy Dayman, gave the abridged concert edition of 
*Carmen’ as the first part of its programme on March 10, 
Miss Doris Woodall sang the part of Carmen. 

BoGNOR.—The informal pianoforte recital given under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Demuth on 
February 19 was worthy of note for the rarities in the 
programme, chiefly for two pianofortes. These included 
“La Tirelelentaine,’ by Germaine Tailleferre, and Mr. 
Demuth’s ‘ Spring,’ for eight hands (first performance) ; 
also arrangements of orchestral pieces. 


BOURNEMOUTH. — Mr. Frank Merrick conducted a 
performance of his Symphony in D at the Winter Gardens, 
on February 24.——Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony 
was conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey on March 3, and again 
at the broadcast concert—the first for six months—on 
March 7, when the programme included Bantock’s 
‘The Witch of Atlas.’ 

BRADFORD.—The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, gave a performance of Elgar’s second 
Symphony at the last of the subscription concerts at 
Eastbrook Hall. February 28, the Edgar Drake 
String Quartet took part in the Clarinet Quintets of Brahms 
and Mozart (with Mr. H. Watson), and a (uintet by 
Molique for flute, violin, two violas, and ’cello. 


also 


—On 


BristoL.—The Choral Society ended its season on 
March 5, by performing Horatio Parker’s ‘ Hora Novissima’ 
and Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ under the direction of Sir 
Herbert Brewer. Both works were finely interpreted by 
the choir of three hundred voices, and an efficient orchestra. 


Bury.—Under the direction of Mr. Percy Hallam the 
Bury St. Edmund’s Choral Society gave a miscellaneous 
concert on March 10, the programme including Elgar’s ‘Go, 
song of mine’ and Charles Wood’s * Music, when soft 
—Fauré’s Pianoforte Quartet in C minor was 
played recently at a concert given by the ‘ English 
Ensemble ’—Miss Marjorie Hayward, Miss Rebecca 
Clarke, Miss May Mukle, and Miss Kathleen Long. 


voices die. 


Buxton.—The Alsop String Quartet, a family party 
who play chamber music in schools and colleges all over 
the country, came to Buxton College on March 106 and 
played Haydn and Schubert. 

CHATHAM.—Franck’s Symphony was played for the 
first time by the Orchestral Band of the Royal Marines on 
February 21, under the direction of Capt. Charles Hoby. 
The same programme included Purcell’s Overture to 
* Dioclesian,’ Goetz’s Overture to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
a ‘Scherzo Caprice’ by M. Speelman, and a Suite for 
orchestra by W. Lovelock, which the composer conducted. 
——QOn March 14, the Band gave Beethoven’s ‘ King 
Stephen’ Overture and the ‘Eroica’ Symphony as a 
Centenary tribute, Debussy’s ‘ L’ Aprés-midi,’ and a new 
Suite, ‘ Rustic Pageantry,’ by Percy Godfrey. 

CHESTER.—The Sidebotham Trio, consisting of Mr. 
T. B. Sidebotham (violin), Mr. E. A. Wright (’cello), both 
of the Hallé Orchestra, and Miss Emily Giles (pianoforte), 
concluded, on March 9, a series of three fortnightly concerts 
in the Cathedral Refectory. A standard choice of musical 
programmes was varied on the third occasion with three 
‘Welsh Miniatures,’ by Prof. E. T. Davies. 


CLareE (Suffolk). —‘ Acis and Galatea’ and Parry’s * Pied 
Piper of Hamelin’ were performed with great credit by the 
Clare Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Percy 
Hallam. The part of Polyphemus was sung by Mr. Frederick 


| Woodhouse. 


Derby.—The season of concerts given by the Municipal 
and County Chamber Concerts Committee came to an end 


Pianoforte (Juartet at a Philharmonic mid-day concert, and a | with an excellent programme that included Schubert’s 
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Octet, played by the Edith Robinson Quartet and wind | 


players from the Hallé Orchestra, Beethoven's Septet, and 

number of songs sung by Miss Dorothy Silk.——The 
Yerby Co-operative Choral Society gave a very successful 
performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ 
ind a concert edition of ‘Carmen,’ under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick J. Stevenson. 


DORKING.—Selections from ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ ‘ Acis 
and Galatea,’ ‘Samson,’ and ‘ Jephtha’ were given by the 
Dorking Choral Society on March 1, under Mr, Edward 
Withers. 

EXETER.—The following excellent 
chosen for the concert of the Chamber Music Club on 
March 16: four songs from Somervell’s ‘Maud’ cycle, 
Ireland’s first Violin Sonata, Franck’s Quintet, and Holst’s 
antata, ‘Hecuba’s Lament,’ for contralto, female-voice 
hoir, string quintet, and pianoforte. 


programme was 


GLOUCESTER.—A long miscellaneous programme was 
given by the Orpheus Society, under Mr. S. W. Underwood, 
on February 17. It included Holst’s ‘Swansea Town,’ 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Wassail Song,’ Brewer's ‘ Love’s 
Philosophy,’ Hathaway’s ‘Weep you no more,’ Elgar’s 
‘Feasting, I watch,’ and S. S. Wesley’s ‘When fierce 
conflicting passions.’ 


GRANTHAM.—On March 10 the Grantham Philharmonic 
and Orchestral Societies performed Bach’s * Peasant 
Cantata,’ Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George,’ and Schubert’s 
* Unfinished’ Symphony. Mr. Edward Brown conducted. 


GUERNSEY. —‘ The Apostles’ was performed on 
February 24 by the Guille-Allés Choral and Orchestral 
Association, a society of a hundred and eighty singers 
and thirty players that has been trained and conducted by 
Mr. John David since its foundation. By this, its most 
ambitious effort, the Association reached the high-water 
mark of its achievement. The solo parts were sung by 
Miss Gwladys Naish, Miss Margaret Minor, Mr. Archibald 
Winter, and Mr. Howard Fry. 

GUILDFORD.—At the third of Mr. Claude Powell’s 
concerts, on March 8, the ‘Claude Powell Decen- 
tralisation Orchestra,’ as it is now called, gave the first 
performance ofa Suite, ‘Guildford,’ arranged by Mr. Thomas 
F, Dunhill from his Guildford Pageant music. 


HALIFAX.—A well-chosen and well-varied programme 
given by the Madrigal Society on March 10, under Mr. H. 
Shepley, included Nicolson’s madrigal, ‘Come, shepherds 
all,” Max Reger’s ‘Dawn of Spring,’ Alec Rowley’s 
‘Seng of Colours,’ and Benjamin Dale’s ‘ Rosa Mystica.’ 


HARROGATE.—The programme of the concert by the 
Male-Voice Choir under Mr. Fred Wood, on February 25, 
included Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Drake’s Drum,’ Carse’s * The 
tide rises,’ two of the Elgar Greek Anthology songs, and 
Walford Davies’s ‘ Hymn before Action.’ 

HasTINGs.—A new Scottish Suite, ‘ From the Highlands,’ 
by Capt. Charles Hoby, was played by Mr. Basil Cameron’s 
inicipal Orchestra on March 12, the composer conducting. 





HEREFORD.—The Orchestral Society, conducted by 
Dr. Percy Hull, played among other things Haydo’s first 
*“Salomon’ Symphony and Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite on 
March |. 


HINCKLEY.—Beethoven’s 
Dunhill’s Suite, ‘The Pixies,’ were played on March 9, by 
the Hinckley and District Amateur Orchestral Society, 
under Mr. P. W. Powell. 


second Symphony and 


Hove.—The Symphonic String Players, grown to a 
strength of sixty members, gave their best concert on 
February 24 under the direction of Mr. Herbert Menges. 
The programme included Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Sym 


»hony, Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, played by Miss 
t ys & ) ) 


Myra Hess, and Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour une Infante | 


défunte.’ 


HvupDERSFIELD.—The Philharmonic Society gave a 
good orchestral programme, which included Holst’s 
‘St. Paul’s’ Suite on February 26, Mr. Fletcher Sykes 


conducting. Mr. Ernest Cooper played Guilmant’s first 
Sonata and Grand March Fantasie with the orchestra. —— 
Under the same conductor the Vocal Union sang Bach’s 
“Now shall the grace’ in the course of a miscellaneous 
concert on March 8.——Chamber music concerts have 
been given by the Hungarian String Quartet (Dohnanyi in 
A minor) and the Huddersfield String Quartet (Smetana’s 
“Aus meinem Leben ’). 


Hvuti.—An audience of nearly two thousand was brought 
together at the City Hall on March 7 for one of the lecture- 
concerts arranged in connection with the Training Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Hull. The programme included 
movements from Haydn’s ‘London’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetic’ Symphonies. Mr. Harold Ellis conducted the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society.——The Vocal 
Society had a poor audience for the miscellaneous concert 
given under Sir Henry Coward on March 9, although the 
programme was one of many attractions, 


IpswicH.—Bax’s one-movement String Quartet was 
played at the Ipswich Chamber Music concert on February 
19. At the Orchestral Society’s thirty-seventh concert, 
on March I, Mr. Edgar Wilby conducted Tchaikovsky's 
* Pathetic’ Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ Overture, and 
Chabrier’s * Fete Polonaise.’ 

LEEDS. —Although the Leeds Symphony Orchestra ended 


its season with a balance of two hundred pounds on the 
wrong side, it has already decided that the next season shall 
consist of eight concerts instead of six, and that the price 
of admission shall be lowered. On March 8, the thirty- 
fourth season of the ‘ Bessie Ford’ free chamber concerts 
came to an end with a programme of Pianoforte Quartets. — 

‘Carmen’ was performed in the abridged concert edition by 
the Leeds New Choral Society, on March 9, Mr. H. 
Bardgett conducting. ——McEwen’s (Juartet ‘Nugae’ was 
plaved recently at one of the Leeds Bohemian chamber 


concerts. 


Liverroot.—M. Vaclav Talich, who conducted the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on February 23, won a 
quick reputation in Respighi’s ‘The Fountains of Rome,’ 
Prokofiev's ‘ Symphonie Classique,’ and Dvorak’s symphonic 


poem, *‘Holoubeck.’ The choir sang Mozart’s ‘ Exsultate ! 
Jubilate !’ At the next 


concert, a fortnight later, 
Mr. Aylmer Buesst proved his competence by means of 
Debussy’s ‘Perfumes of the Night,’ from ‘* Iberia,’ 
Schumann’s second Symphony, and the FE flat Violin 
Concerto of Mozart, played by Mlle. Renée Chemet. He 
also introduced the Scherzo from his own ‘Queen Bess’ 
Symphony.——The Liverpool Welsh Choral Society 
celebrated the Beethoven Centenary in good time and with 
commendable thoroughness by performing the Choral 
Symphony on February 12. Both the orchestra and the 
choir did their work satisfactorily under Mr. Hopkin Evans, 
lhe first part of the programme included Bach’s ‘ Magnificat.’ 

The Liverpool Bach Choir made its first appearance on 
February 25, under Dr. J. E. Wallace, with a distinguished 
programme that consisted of ‘Jesu, Joy and Treasure,’ 
Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor, some Bach Chorales, 
and a group of three-part songs by Holst for female voices 
The McCullagh Quartet is giving a series of 


and strings. 
The works 


Beethoven ()uartet recitals at Rushworth Hall. 
played on March 10, were Op. 18, No. 5, Op. 590, No. 2, 
and Op. 135. 


MANCHESTER.—(On p. 358 our Manchester correspon- 
dent deals with the chief recent events—the B.N.O.C.’s 
first performance of ‘The Barber of Seville,’ the first 
performance in England of Ibert’s ‘Escales,’ and the 
first perforniance of Bantock’s ‘ Song of Songs.’) Strauss’s 
‘Tod und Verklirung,’ Mozart’s Symphony in C, No, 36, and 
Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor,’ with Mr. Orloff as soloist, were 
played at the Hallé concert of February 24.——Tchaikovsky’s 
* Pathetic’ Symphony was conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty 
at a Municipal concert. The Brand Lane concerts bave 
provided a Wagner evening under Sir Landon Ronald, * The 
Creation,’ and an Edward German evening.——-The 
Catterall Quartet played Pizzetti’s Quartet in A on 
February 23. 
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NEWCASTLE.—Brahms’s fourth Symphony was _ the 
principal work played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


under Mr. Edgar Bainton, on February 27. The Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, Mr. Arthur Lambert, conducted the 
Y.M.C.A. Choral Society, a body of four hundred voices, 
on March 10, in a performance of ‘ The Creation’ in aid 
of the Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Club, 


NORWICH. At the third of the chamber concerts, given 
by Mr. Cyril Pearce and his small string orchestra, the 
programme ended with Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Charterhouse’ 
Suite, 


NOTTINGHAM.—The William 
gave a very concert on 
programme of Tudor music and modern part-songs. The 
former included Byrd’s ‘Cast off all doubtful care,’ and the 


Woolley Choral Society 


successful February 24, with a 


latter Bantock’s ‘In the silent west,’ Parry’s ‘My soul, 

there is a country,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Love’s Tempest.’ 
Oxrorpd.—Eglesfield Musical Society, under Mr. 

Reginald Jacques, sang Palestrina and Handel (part of 


*The Messiah’) at Queen’s College Chapel on February 27. 
Carfax Assembly 
evening at the 


-—Dolmetsch concerts were given at 


Room on February 21, and the next 


O.U.M.C. 

PLYMOUTH, Ichaikovsky’s * Pathetic 
Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora No. 3’ Overture, and the ‘ Boutique 
Fantasque’ Suite, were played by the Plymouth Orchestral 
Society under Mr. Walter P. Weekes on February 23 


PORTSMOUTH.—‘ Sussex’ Rhapsody No. I and * Aubade,’ 


by Mr. Norman F. Demuth, were played at the Municipal | 


Saturday Concert on February 12 by the Orchestra of the 
Royal Marines, under Lieut. R. P. O’ Donnell. 


READING.—A concert of outstanding interest was given 


in February by the University Orchestra and Choral Society, 


under Mr. W. Probert-Jones. rhe programme, which 
was performed with great credit, included the ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’ movement from Holst’s first Choral Sym- 
phony, three of the ‘Rig-Veda’ Hymns, Rutland 
Boughton’s 
Williams’s Suite,‘ The Wasps.’ 
was given by the Philharmonik 


Mr. P. 


‘The Song of Hiawatha’ 
Society on February 23, 
R. Scrivener conducting. 


ROCHESTER. Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ was sung at 
The accompaniments were played 


Smith, R.E.), and 


Mr. Hylton Stewart. 
by strings, drums (Sergeant 


(Mr. Percy Whitlock), 


Sr. ALBANS,—At the concert of the St. Alban’s 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Claud Powell, on 
March 10, Mr. Henry Tiltman conducted his tone poem 
concluded with the 


‘Pandora,’ and the programme 


* Enigma’ Variations. 


St. Neots.—The abridged concert edition of ‘Carmen’ 
was given by the Musical Society, on February 18. 
Mr. J. H, White, conducted and the principal parts were 
taken by Miss Ethel Gedge, Miss Dorothy 
Mr. Edgar White, and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. 


SHEFFIELD. 
at a Music Club meeting by Miss Laurie Scott (violin) and 
Mrs. Mountain (pianoforte). Mr. Alan Morton (’cello) 
and Mr. Stanley Kaye (pianoforte) played Widor’s Sonata 
in A (Op. 80) at a ‘ Five o’clock’ concert. 
of these concerts the Dolmetsch family gave a typical pro- 
gramme.——The chief features in recent chamber music 
have been two performances in a week of Dohnanyi’s 
Pianoforte Quintet in E flat minor and the playing of Bax’s 
Quartet in G by the Yorkshire String Quartet. 


SOUTHEND.—Frank Bridge’s * Boulogne’ Quartet (in 
G minor) was played by the Westminster String Quartet for 
the Southend Chamber Music Society. 


SUNDERLAND.—At a concert of the Music Club, Mr. 
Thomas Danskin was accompanied in ‘ Wenlock Edge’ by 
Mr. Frederick Wood and the Budapest String Quartet. 


Symphony, | 


unaccompanied work ‘The City,’ and Vaughan | 


the | 
Cathedral on February 23, by the Choral Society, under | 


organ | 


d’Orsay, | 


\ Sonata in G minor by Croft was played | 


At the next | 





] 
TAUNTON.—The programme of the Madrigal Society on 
March I was broadcast vd Cardiff. It included Weekes’s 
| ‘Strike it up, tabor’ and ‘Ha, ha! this world doth pass, 
| the five songs of Elgar from the Greek Anthology, Byrd’s 
| “While that sun,’ and a number of songs sung by Mr. John 
Mr. Reginald Ward conducted. 


Goss. 


TRURO.—The Madrigal Society and the People’s Palac« 
Male-Voice Choir joined forces at the City Hall on 
March 4 in a programme that included ‘The Banner of 
St. George,’ ‘Sing we and chant it,’ a Haydn Symphony 
in D, and Brahms’s Violin Sonata in A. 


WINCHESTER.—A Bach programme was given by the 
Music Club on February 17, under the direction of 
Dr. George Dyson. The choir sang, ‘Jesu, priceless 
Treasure,’ part of ‘ Thou Guide of Israel,’ and ‘O Light 
everlasting,’ with Miss Dorothy Silk as soprano soloist. 


YorK.—The programme of the Musical Society’s concert 
under Dr. Bairstow, on March 8, consisted of ‘ The Seasons,’ 
and ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ fifth ‘* Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, Mozart’s B flat Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. 
Arnold Goldsborough), and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ The lark 
ascending ’ (Miss Sybil Eaton). 


sach’s 








Music in Scotland 


ARBROATH.—The Arbroath Choral Union (conductor, 
Mr. C. A, Forster) sang ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ and 
*The Death of Minnehaha.’ The Arbroath Philharmonic 
Society, after being in abeyance for some years, has been 
revived under the direction of Mr. Charles Bruce. 


EpINBURGH,—At the fourth Reid 
ithe programme comprised the ‘Pastoral’ Symphonies 
of Beethoven and Vaughan Williams, the Prelude to 
| * Tristan,’ Dvorak’s ‘Scherzo Capriccioso,’ and two Bach 
numbers sung by Miss Cecilia Brenner. At the fifth concert 
the Edinburgh Choral Union and the Reid Orchestra joined 
forces in a performance of Verdi’s * Requiem,’ under Prof. 
Tovey, and Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for violin, ’cello, 
| and pianoforte was played by Mr. Watt Jupp, Mr. Bernard 
| Beers, and Prof. Tovey, Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducting. 

At the fourth of the University Historical Concerts, the 
Elgar String Quartet, and String Quintets by Mozart in 
| D major, and Beethoven in C minor, Op, 104, were played. 
At the fifth concert the programme consisted of String 
Quintets by Beethoven in C major, Op. 29, and Brahms in 
F major, Op. 88, and a Divertimento in B flat for two 
clarinets and bassoon by Mozart. Prof. Tovey’s Sunday 
| concerts comprised a Beethoven pianoforte recital, at which 
| he played Sonatas Op. 101, in A, Op. 10, in A flat, and 
Op. I11, in C minor, and the Six Bagatelles, Op. 120 ; 
{a chamber concert, at which the Falconer Quartet played 
| String Quartets by Boccherini and Haydn, and joined Miss 
Mary Grierson in the Brahms Pianoforte Quintet ; a Lzeder 
and pianoforte recital, at which Miss Cecilia Brenner sang 
Lieder by Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms, and Prof. Tovey 
| played Sonatas by Haydn and Beethoven and some 
Schumann Impromptus ; and an orchestral concert, the 
programme of which included Bach’s F minor Pianoforte 
Concerto (soloist, Miss Moir), Holst’s Concerto for flute 
and oboe, two Chorale Preludes by Bach, arranged for strings 
by Harry Hodge, and Bach Arias sung by Madame Lucy 
Romain. The Edinburgh Catholic Choral Society 
(conductor, Mr. W. B. Moonie) sang Beethoven’s Mass in 
C.——Mr. James Moodie’s Choir sang three of the Motets 
from Parry’s ‘Songs of Farewell,’ and some part-songs and 
madrigals. A new and quite promising string quartet made 
a first appearance at this concert, but hardly justified its 
self-chosen and vaultingly-ambitious title of the ‘Scottish 


Orchestra concert, 


String Quartet.’——The North British Railway Musical 
Association (conductor, Mr. Archibald Russell) presented a 
programme of part-songs, madrigals, and solos.——Mrs, 


Kennedy Fraser and her associates, Miss Margaret Kennedy, 
Miss Patuffa Kennedy Fraser, and Mr. Hugh Mackay, gave 
a recital of Hebridean songs. 
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GLAsGOw.—The programme of the Glasgow Amateur | 


Orchestral Society’s second concert contained Beethoven’s | 
‘Leonora’ No. I Overture and the fifth Symphony. | 
Mr. J. Peebles Conn conducted, and Mr. D. C. Wood | 
played a "Cello Concerto by d’Albert.——The Glasgow 
University Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. Michael 
Diack, jun.) played Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony, Handel’s | 
‘Water Music,’ and some lesser pieces. Glasgow Uni- | 
versity Choral Society (conductor, Mr. A. M. Henderson) 
ut its annual concert sang Holst’s setting of the 86th Psalm, 
some Bach Chorales, several sea shanties, and some part- 
songs.——Mr. A. M. Henderson was the organist at the last 
f the University organ recitals. ——The Glasgow Atheneum 
School of Music Choral and Orchestral Societies performed 
Handel’s ‘Semele’ under the direction of Mr. J. W. 





Sharpe.——Glasgow Grand Opera Society (conductor, 
Mr. R. Hutton Malcolm) produced Goring Thomas’s opera 
*“Nadeshda.’——The chief event of the Carl Rosa Opera 


Company’s season was the first performance in English (at 
Glasgow) of Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ Mr. Thomas 
McGuire conducting.——Mr. H. C. Colles concluded his 
series of Cramb Foundation Music Lectures at Glasgow 
University on ‘Aspects of English Vocal Music,’ and 
discussed (9) the Romantic Renaissance, as represented by 
Parry, Stanford, Sullivan, and their successors; and (10) 
Open Questions, such as, ‘Is singing a lost art?’ ‘Is 
harmony exhausted?’ ‘Are new scales wanted ?’ ‘ Can 
vocal music do without words?’ ‘Can music abandon 
vocal standards?’ A small party from the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir, under Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, provided illustrations 
at both lectures. ——The Orpheus Choir gave concerts at 
York, Burnley, Alloa, Perth, and Girvan. ~Miss Constance 
Hook, with the assistance of pupils, gave a_lecture- 
demonstration of Eurhythmics at the Lyric Theatre. - 
At a chamber concert promoted by the Glasgow Society of 
Organists, instrumental Trios by Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Arensky, and Jongen (in B minor) were performed.— 
Concerts of part-songs and madrigals were given by the | 
William Morris Choir (conductor, Mr. James B. Houston), 
the Ingram Choir (an industrial choir, drawing its 
membership from two large city warehouses, and conducted 
by Mr. William Nisbet), and the St. George Co-operative 
Society Choir (conductor, Mr. William Wilson). 


GREENOCK.—The Greenock Male-Voice Choir (con- 
ductor, Mr. A. J. Gourlay) gave a concert of part-songs, Xc. 
——The Hungarian String Quartet visited Greenock on 
the invitation of Mr. John Boden, and played Quartets by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Tchaikovsky. 


KELSO.—The Kelso Choral Union (conductor, Mrs. J. F. 
Brown) sang Cowen’s ‘ The Rose Maiden,’ and part-songs. 


MOTHERWELL.—To celebrate the jubilee of the organist 
and choirmaster, Mr. T. N. Burness, Dalziel Parish 
Church Choir gave a performance of ‘ The Messiah’ under 
Mr. Burness’s direction. 


STIRLING.—The recently formed Stirling Arion Junior 
Choir, conducted by Mrs. Carruthers Grieg, late conductor 
of the well-known William Morris Junior Choir, Glasgow, 
gave its first annual concert. 


GENERAL.—At the last of the ‘international celebrity’ 
series of concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Stirling, Mischa Elman, reappearing after an absence 
of many years, gave a violin recital, the programme 
including the Bach ‘Chaconne,’ Lalo’s ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole,’ and Handel’s Sonata in D major. At the 
previous concert of the series, Mr. John McCormack also 
made a reappearance after a long absence, and sang a wide 
range of songs (and encores) in Italian, French, German, 
English, Irish, and Scots! Mr. Lauri Kennedy, a young 
Australian cellist, played several solos.——At the last of 
the Max Mossel concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and Bridge - of - Allan, Madame _ Elisabeth 
Schumann sang Zieder by Bach, Mozart, Schumann, and 
Strauss, and M. Thibaud played violin solos by Lalo and 
others, and was joined by Mr. George Reeves in a 
Beethoven Sonata. —— Miss Myra Hess gave pianoforte 
recitals at Glasgow and Edinburgh, her programme com- 
prising the Mozart Rondo in A minor, Bach’s * French’ 


Suite in G, several Intermezzi by Brahms, a modern 
Spanish group, and the Schumann ‘ Etudes Symphoniques.’ 
——Mr. William Gwyn (tenor) and Mr. Rupert Bruce 
(bass-baritone) followed up their recent visits to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh with another visit, and sang a wide range 
of art-songs and duets.——Mr. Percy Snowden, the 
Edinburgh baritone, gave at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and sang a number of art songs. The 
Elizabethan Choir, founded by Mr. Snowden two years ago 
on a theory of his own, sang Palestrina’s ‘ Missa Brevis,’ 
and some 17th-century madrigals and choral folk-song 
arrangements. 


recitals 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH,—At the College concerts during the 
past month the chamber music consisted of Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat and Mozart’s String Quartet in C; the 
orchestra, under Prof. de Lloyd, has given two movements 
from Beethoven’s Symphony in C, Bizet’s ‘ Suite Arlésienne’ 
No. I, and the Scherzo and Finale from the ‘New World’ 
Symphony, the last movement being played with splendid 
discipline and rhythm, and the successive climaxes well 
built up. On February 23, 24, and 25, the Aberystwyth 
Operatic Society, directed by Mr. Stephen Evans, gave 
successful performances of Montague Phillips’s opera, * The 
Rebel Maid.’ 

AMMANFORD.—The_ pupils of the Central School 
‘Bohemian Girl’ on February 22 and 23, 


presented the 
Ihe performances 


accompanied by the School orchestra. 
were under the direction of the tea hers, and dresses and 
scenery were all prepared by the staff and pupils. The 
stage was made in the School workshop. 


BANGOR.—During the present term Mr, E. T. Davies, 
director of music at University College, is delivering a series 
of eight lectures with illustrations on the ‘Outlines of 


Musical History,’ together with two special lectures on 


Beethoven.——A sonata-recital took place on January 20, 
when Miss Pauline Raylor and Miss Enid Lewis 
played Ireland’s Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, On 


February 3 the programme—perhaps the most interesting 
given during the session—included Ravel’s Septet, Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet, and a Prelude for harp and _ strings 
(Julix: Harrison). Mr. E. as Davies lectured on ° Modern 
Music,’ making special reference to the works of Ravel. 
——March 3 and 4 were devoted to the study of Welsh 
music. Prof. J. Lloyd Williams, Aberystwyth College, 
lectured on ‘The Darkness before the Dawn,’ in the 
history of Welsh music, and ‘ The Welsh Language as a 
Singing Language.’ An exceedingly interesting programme 
of recently discovered Welsh folk-songs was given by 
singers associated with the Welsh Folk-Song Society, and 
the College weekly concert on March 3 was devoted to 
Welsh chamber music and Welsh songs. The programme 
also included Walford Davies’s String Quartet Suite, 
‘Peter Pan.’ At the final school concert, on March IT, 
the College orchestra played the ‘ Der Freischiitz’ Overture, 
the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, 
and Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D, with Miss Kathleen 
Washbourne as soloist. At the fourth concert of the 
Bangor Musical Club, Miss May Mukle and Miss Kathleen 
Long gave great pleasure by their performance of Ireland’s 
’Cello and Pianoforte Sonata heard previously during the 
term at a College weekly concert. Mr. Gough’s Bangor 
Orchestra, whose forty-two members are all amateurs, gave 
an excellent concert in February, with a Symphony in G, 
by Haydn, as its central feature. 


BRITON FEeRRY.—‘ Judas Maccabeus’ was given on 
February 24 by the Bethesda Church Augmented Choir, 
assisted by the Ystalyfera Orchestral Society. Mr. T. J. 
Harris conducted, and Mrs. Dorothy Davies accompanied 
at the pianoforte. 


CARDIFF.—Mischa Elman gave a_ violin recital on 
February 19.——On March 5, Mr. John McCormack gave 
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a vocal recital covering a wide range of time and style. 
——At the College concerts, Beethoven has been repre- 
sented by movements from his Trios for pianoforte 
and ’cello in B flat (Op. 11), in E flat (Op. 1, No. 1), 
in C minor (Op. I, No. 3), in D (Op. 70, No. 1), and his 
Trio in one movement ; Brahms by his Trio in C major ; 
and the College Choral Society, on March 10, gave a 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion and 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, conducted by Prof. David 


Evans. 


CARNARVON At a prize distribution at the County 
School, on February 25, Dr. Vaughan Thomas gave an 


address on ‘ Nationalism in Music.’ 


Newrort.—QOn March 10, ‘The Apostles’ was given 
by the Newport Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Arthur E. 
Sims. The soloists were Mesdames Ida Cooper, Gladys 
Palmer, and Sidney Pointer, and Messrs. Herbert Heyner, 
Frederic Woodhouse, and Walter Saull. The orchestra 
was largely composed of players from London, led by 
Mr. Charles Woodhouse. This was the first performance 
of ‘The Apostles’ at Newport. 


PortH.—On February 13 the Porth Orchestral Society, 
conducted by Mr. T. J. Challenger, gave a programme of 
selections from Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Saint-Saéns. 


SWANSEA. — On February 25 the Swansea Chamber 
Music Society gave a number of works by Welsh composers. 
The programme included two Miniature Trios for piano- 
forte, violin, and ’cello, by John Hughes, String Quartets 
by Daniel Protheroe and E. T. Davies (an arrangement of 
*VYr Eos’—‘ The Nightingale’), a Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, by Florence Fricker, a Vocal Quartet by Leigh 
Henry, and a number of songs. 


Music in Jreland 


BELFAST. — The Philharmonic Society’s concert, on 
February 18, at Ulster Hall, was most _ attractive. 
Selections from Bach’s Mass in B minor, and Holst’s 
* Swansea Town,’ showed the choir and orchestra in fine 
form. The soloists included Miss Mary Foster (vocalist), 
Solloway (violin), and Mr. James Ching (pianoforte). 
Particularly fine was the ‘Gloria’ in the Mass, though the 
*Credo’ was a little ragged. On the whole, the choir and 
orchestra, under Mr. E, Godfrey Brown, with Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney at the organ, did surprisingly well, and it is 
to be hoped that the whole Mass will be given next year. 
At the conclusion of the concert a presentation was made 
to Mr. J. B. Gray, who had been for several years leader of 
the orchestra. He is going to reside in England.——The 
Lady Mayoress’s Opera Week, in aid of Belfast hospitals, at 
the Grand Opera House, February 21-26, wasa great success. 
“Tom Jones’ and ‘ Princess Ida’ were produced by Madame 
Drinkwater and Mrs. Herbert Nixon.——At Ulster Hall, 
on March II, a ‘special request’ concert included Selma 
d’Arco (vocalist), Dushkin (violin), and Martha Baird 
(pianoforte). Lisburn Choral and Orchestral Society 
presented a really fine programme on March 4. The 
orchestra (under Mr. Harold Lowe) played Schubert’s 
* Unfinished’ Symphony, Brahms’s ‘ Hungarian Dances,’ 
and Elgar's ‘Dream Children’; and the choir sang 
Hurlstone’s ‘ Alfred the Great’ and Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig 
The pupils of Mr. James Dann gave an 
enjoyable concert at Ulster Hall on March 13, a special 
feature being duets for two pianofortes. Capt. Brennan 
contril 


Crohoore.’ 


uted some interesting organ solos. 


DusLin.—Dr. Walter Starkie delivered the first of six 
lectures on the life and works of Beethoven, at Botanic 
House, on February 17. He pointed out Beethoven’s 
great capacity for work, as evidenced by his sketch-books, 
and gave an account of his triumphs at Vienna. Several 
illustrations, including the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, were 
played by the lecturer. At the Royal Dublin Society’s 
chamber music recitals, on February 21, Gaspar Cassado 


and Madame Mendelssohn (pianoforte and ’cello) furnished 
two delightful programmes. All the items, especially the 
Beethoven Sonata and the Boccherini Sonata, wer 

agreeably handled.——Mr. Frederick Dawson’s lecture 

recital on Beethoven’s Sonatas, at Molesworth Hall. 
announced for February 24, had to be postponed owing t 

the lecturer’s illness:——On February 27, at La Scala 
Theatre, a concert in aid of the ‘Save the Children’ Fun 

was given to a crowded audience by the famous No, I Army 
Band, under the direction of Col. Fritz Brase, with Mr 

P. J. Duffy as vocalist.——On February 28, the Roya 
Dublin Society’s chamber recitals presented Sir Hamilto1 
Harty’s Chamber Music Orchestra (personally conducted), 
being the principal wind and strings of the Hallé band 
The players’ perfect ensemble delighted the large audience 

The success of the occasion was not disturbed by the 
prevalent inclement weather. The ‘Nacht’ Music, the 
Bach Concerto, and * Molly on the Shore’ were irresistibl 
under Sir Hamilton’s direction.——Miss Grace O’Brier 
(Munich Conservatoire) gave an interesting pianoforte 
recital at Engineers’ Hall, on March 3, including selections 
from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Scriabin, and Debussy. —— 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, or 
March 10, at which Prof. J. Joly presided, it was announced 
that the music recitals had been uniformly successful—the 
attendances totalling 46,028, as compared with 24,816 for 
1925.——Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ received an adequate 
presentation by the Dublin University Choral Society, 
under Dr. J. H. Hewson, on March 11. The choir also 
sang Beethoven’s ‘ Hallelujah,’ from the ‘Mount of Olives, 
with distinction. ——At the Gaiety Theatre, on March 13, 
the Dublin orchestral concert, under the conductorship of 
Commendatore Esposito and Dr. John F. Larchet, was a 
great success, Beethoven’s seventh Symphony and 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto being admirably 
interpreted.——The ‘celebrity concert’ at the . Theatre 
Royal, on March 12, included practically the ‘ special request ’ 
programme given at Belfast the previous evening, the 
artists being Madame d’Arco,* Miss Martha Baird, and 
Mr. Dushkin, with Mr. G. O’Connor-Morris as a capable 
accompanist.——()uite a number of St. Patrick’s eve and 
St. Patrick’s night concerts presented ancient and moderr 
Irish melodies. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 


‘ 


KURT THOMAS’S ‘ST. MARK’ PASSION 

That the young composer Kurt Thomas, of Leipsic, is a 
rara avis among his compeers (whose devotion is mainly 
towards the worldly and witty in music) was last year proved 
by the first performance of his Mass. This work has, 
however, been overshadowed by his ‘St. Mark’ Passion, 
which was performed in the great hall of the Berlin High 
School of Music, under the direction of Prof. Hugo Riidel, 
on March 5. 

The musical edifice of this, Thomas’s latest work, is built 
upon faith and sincerity. These ideas are so predominating 
that the composer, moving freely in the medium of a cappella 
song, is free to detach himself from much that plays so great a 
part in modern music. Yet he is indubitably modern. His 
faith has borne all the critical changes flowing from the 
world crisis, and he uses all means of expression with 
the greatest freedom. It is, perhaps, not remarkable that he 
stands aside from the modern heresy of atonality. So wholly 
is he preoccupied with the beauty of the human voice that 
it would be much against his nature to pass beyond the 
recognised limits of the tonic chord. Thomas’s score is 
traditional in the best sense of the word, for it avails itself of 
all the arts of counterpoint, though in a very concentrated 
idiom of the composer’s own. He is an epic dramatist. 
Christ arraigned before the tribunal is represented in the most 
striking manner. Each of the six numbers of which this work 
consists has an individual character. Thomas’s style is new 
and enterprising, so that the hearer cannot but pay the 
closest attention to his music. .The Passion was sung 
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extremely well by the State and Dome choir, and the 
performance fittingly concluded an artistic week 
ledicated to and carried out by serious students of music. 

On the same occasion we heard a Motet for mixed choir 
if eight voices by HansGal. It reconciles the common with 
he uncommon, affording a nexus between the older style 
and the Schénbergian freedom of dealing with the voices. 
Ihe evening had been opened by a new work for organ by 
Giinther Ramin, an excellent player whose Prelude, Largo, 
and Fugue provides exponents with a finely built and richly 
coloured piece for their instrument. 


JAZZ OPERA AT LEIPSIC AND BERLIN 


One of the most industrious of our young composers is 
Ernst Krenek. Shortly after his opera ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice’ had been given at Cassel, we had to go to Leipsic 
to hear his new jazz opera, ‘ Jonny is playing,’ which was 
at the Neues-Theater on February 10. It 
significant that this was the first occasion that opera in 
Germany had absorbed the jazz element without abandoning 
a certain romanticism. The background of the plot is 
indeed rather romantic, for the composer, Max, who loves 
the opera singer, Anita, is so convinced a romanticist that 
he was even averse from allowing his beloved Anita to go to 
Paris, where her presence would have assured the success of 
opera. Anita and Max had met on a glacier in 
Switzerland, but after a while we find Anita in a Paris hotel, 
where Jonny, the negro chief of the jazz band, is playing. 
Anita, though fully devoted to Max, is driven by a sudden 
impulse into an adventure with Daniello the violinist. Jonny 
and Daniello play the principal parts, but Jonny contrives to 
dominate all the other characters that are personified. He 
is representative of America; American dance conquers 
Europe. The last scenes take place on the railway platform. 
This is quite new in opera, though not uncommon in revue, 
variety, and operetta. Krenek, who is his own librettist, 
has with rare cleverness blended romanticism and 
actuality. His music certainly does not move so swiitly as 
the whirl of events that leave the spectator, who is also a 
listener, nearly breathless. Of course the composer makes 


1s 


produced 


his 


abundant use of jazz rhythm, which he handles in a 
moderately modern spirit. His music, in so far as it is 
romantic, is, however, less novel than may have been 


anticipated from one who had marched in the vanguard of 
up-to-date ideas. Krenek never startles his public ; he only 
amuses it. No wonder that this opera had a 
scarcely obtained by any other recent work. 

The performance of ‘Jonny’ invokes the highest praise 
of the stage management, giving, as it did, the full illusion 
of what the librettist-composer had projected. It took 
place under the leadership of Gustav Brecher, the 
general-music-director of the Leipsic Opera House. 

* Royal Palace’ is the title of another work which had 
set out to penetrate wider and deeper than jazz opera, but 
remained far behind Krenek’s ‘Jonny.’ Its composer, 
Kurt Weill, has become known by some of his output (an 
item of which was performed at a Salzburg Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music), and by his 
opera ‘Der Protagonist,’ which at its first performance, at 
Dresden, aroused certain interest without, however, 
justifying the storm of enthusiasm of Weill’s partisans. 
Weill was not his own librettist. He depended on the 
poet Iwan Goll, who lives at Paris and responds to the 
influences of the literary »zi/ieu of that city. ‘ Royal Palace’ 


success 


a 


was to have been the great sensation of the Berlin 
Staatsoper in March. So far as the musical critics are 
concerned, however, it fell short of this ideal, for the 


composer, too eager to get reality impressively translated | 


into effective music, failed to convince us of his capacity. 
He seems too clever to achieve anything important. Maybe 
within a few years the name of Kurt Weill will have 
lost its drawing power even for those who firmly believe in 
his genius. Of course, disappointment is not only with 
the musician ; it lies also with the librettist, who in his book 
says only very ordinary things in an unusual way, while he 


wants to make one believe that he is a deep thinker as well | 


as a realist. Among his means of expression is the film, 
which, at a certain moment, replaces action on the stage. 
The director of the Staats-Opera, Franz Hérth, had for some 
weeks personally devoted all his efforts to the idea of making 


wholly | 


: a 


j|the film part of this opera. That he succeeded in 
conveying to the public the impression of a good cinema 
| must be conceded, but he did so at the expense of the music, 
which, though not important enough for the scheme, 
certainly demanded to be listened to. It may be said of 
the music that it proved good in the pantomimic part, but 
dull in the lyric section. Erich Kleiber conducted. 
He is known for giving particular care to modern works 
that appeal to his vitality; | 
glitter at first sight, he misunderstands and exaggerates the 
value of a This was the When, after 
“Royal Palace,’ Manuel de Falla’s *‘ Master Pedro’s Puppet 
Show ’ was presented as a little opera, it became evident 
that undue stressing of the unimportant had reacted in 
depreciating worthier examples. Manuel de _ Falla’s 
delightful little work left the spectators untouched. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN, 


ut sometimes, beguiled by its 


score, case here. 


VIENNA 


RADICALISM ENTERS THE STAATSOPEI 

The most significant event not only at the State Opera 
House, but in the musical life of the city in general, was 
the prem of Paul Hindemith’s ‘Cardillac.’ It marked 
something of a departure from history and tradition with our 
operatic theatre de luxe, Hindemith being the first compose 
of the young radical generation to be permitted entrance. 
Whether or the choice of just this work was very 
happy, remains open to discussion. Hindemith’s long 
anticipated opera was a most unsuitable instrument to 
demonstrate to the conservative c/tenté/e of the Staatsoper 
anything but the most problematic and far-fetched side of 
the ‘modern’ eratic production. ‘Cardillac’ an 
experiment, and, notwithstanding the undoubted genius of 
its creator—the most gifted, perhaps, and surely the most 
spontaneous of the young generation of German composers 


solution. The score, it 


te 


no 


Ss 
OF Is 


—it poses a problem without a 
may be remembered, consists of a series of more or less 
unconnected pieces of ‘absolute’ music, mostly in 


harmonically modernised, archaic language, with little or 
no relation to the accompanying stage events. Many of 
these numbers are intrinsically beautiful, such as the duet 
between Cardillac and his daughter in Act 2, or the preceding 
soprano aria, but on the whole one receives the imipression 
of a totally undramatic opera. This bold experiment is, of 
course, the result of a well-calculated and logically carried 
out artistic plan. But the Viennese public, insufficiently 
‘prepared, mistook for lack of dramatic talent what is only 
an avowed deviation from traditional operatic rules, and the 
Viennese press, bent on compromising modernism in general 
by condemning an ill-selected example of it, benefited from 
the opportunity, singing dirges when ‘Cardillac’ was 
produced, and peeans of triumph at its subsequent burial. 
Robert Heger, who had battled manfully against all odds, 
gave an excellent orchestral performance, and Alfred Jerget 
a powerful impersonation of the title-role. Scenically the 
performance was less satisiactory: Roller’s settings were 
partly conventional and partly manifestations of ill-digested 
modernism, while the stage direction of Dr. Hans Schiiler 
moved along old fashioned lines. 

The press-upheaval caused by Hindemith’s opera found 
a suitable prelude a few weeks earlier when the Staatsoper 
produced, for the first time anywhere, a new ballet, ‘The 
Enticing Phantome.’ Its composer is Franz Salmhofer, a 
young Viennese composer (and, incidentally, an offspring 
of Franz Schubert) had not invited 
criticism on account of ultra-modern tendencies. Rather 
had he betrayed an all-too-light mentality, and a hand too 
ready to pen and publish whatever his productive 
brain dictated. The same absence of severe self-criticism 
was seen also in this ballet, which embodied many good 
things beside many less happy ifspirations, and which 
spoke a language in which Stravinskian influences dwelt 
cheek by jowl with melodies of the decidedly innocent 
sort. Withal, Salmhofer’s ballet afforded further proof of 
1 strong talent not as yet sufficiently controlled by self- 
discipline, and suffered from a lack of cohesion derived from 
the book, which consisted of too many and too short 
episodes. Heger was again the authoritative conductor of 


whose antecedents 
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the short piece, and Heinrich Kroller had devised the fine | absence of those ‘ sure-fire hits’ which make Kalman’s 
choregraphy, for which Oscar Strnad had designed a] music so much more crude in content and conse- 
veritable colour-symphony in lighting and setting. Tilly | quently more appealing to the general public. There is 
Losch’s wonderful dancing was the strongest impression of | still about Straus’s music a certain nobility, not to say an 
| esoteric quality which shuns concessions to vulgar taste, 
; |along with an unquestionable mastery of orchestral treat- 
MORE ‘ HANDEL RENAISSANCE | ment which makes his scores attractive to the musician, 
The widely-propagated Handel renaissance, so far as| He feels still more at home in the Viennese waltz tradition, 
Vienna is concerned, develops outside of the walls of the|and applies the modern 2-4 rhythms with a certain 
Staatsoper. Director Schalk exercises towards this new | reluctance, although, in his new piece, there are at least 
slogan a reserve not without foundation. Nothing is|two specimens of this type which deserve praise. Like 
more characteristic of the movement than the fact that its| most of his operetta colleagues (including Lehar and Fall), 
originator, Dr. Hagen, is not a musician but a /é¢¢érafeur, | Straus has an operatic past; but unlike most others, he 
an artistic historian ; and its promoters, like Romain Rolland, | has been less quick in forgetting it, and has not severed 
also are largely concerned with literature. The object of | all the bridges which once connected the operettas of 
this Handel renaissance is, on the one hand, the revival of Johann Strauss with, zx/er alia, musical art. 
those of the master’s operas which have long revealed their | 
ineffectiveness and unsuitability on the operatic stage, and, 
on the other hand, the ‘dramatization’ of his oratorios. The Austrian section of the International Society for 
At Vienna the movement has found little echo from the | Contemporary Music continues its series of monthly concerts 
general public, and in order to effect a stage production of | devoted exclusively to music of the problematic sort which 
‘Heracles,’ the Konzerthaus Society, under its enterprising | depends on this Society for a hearing that it would not 
and cultured secretary, Dr. Botstiber, had to import the | receive in the regular recital programmes of artists desirous 
leading spirits from Germany—from Miinster, one of the | of popular recognition. The unusual and jealously guarded 
strongholds of the new Handel cult. From Miinster, too, | character of the I.S.C.M. programmes precludes the 
ame Dr. Hans Niedecken Gebhard, the stage manager ; | sympathy or attendances of the casual music-lover, and the 
Heinrich Heckroth, the scenic painter, who devised the | ciientéle of the Society remains, therefore, limited to 
uncompromising ‘abstract’ settings ; and two male dancers, | professional musicians and serious students of progressive 
exponents of an art (or pseudo-art) which figures very} outlook. Even in the face of discouraging results, the 
prominently in the artistic scheme of the Handel revivers. | Internationals, with a persistency which bespeaks mor« 
rhe gospel of the dance is the Alpha and Omega of the| idealism than sense of practical requirements, refuse to 
‘new’ Handel productions. A * motion chorus,’ constantly compromise for the sake of wider support. The interesting 
in evidence, accompanied the action with suggestive | programmes of this season included Paul Hindemith’s new 
saltatory action and poses calculated to intensify the dramatic | chamber music work, the ‘Serenades’ for soprano, oboe, 
effect. Where this aim succeeded, it was to the detriment | viola, and ’cello, which the consummate interpretative art 
of what was, er should be, the principal thing in a Handel | and fine vocal gifts of Ruzena Herlinger made sufficiently 
oratorio, howsoever ‘dramatized,’ 7.¢., the music. Paul | attractive to warrant their inclusion in the répertoire of 
von Klenau, with his usual enthusiasm and style, attended any concert artist of modern proclivities. Stephan Askenase, 
to this side of the production, and reigned with authority|a talented exponent of the modern Viennese pianistic 
over the double chorus—one body of singers stationed on the | school, _ performed Alexandre Tansman’s ‘Sonata 


stage to sing the dramatic choruses, and another posted | rustica,’ an instrumentally brilliant composition by this 


the evening. 


rHE 1.S.C.M, 


n the orchestra pit to deliver itself of the contemplative | young Polish musician, and grappled successfully with the 
numbers in the manner of the chorus in Greek tragedy. | more brittle material of Karol Rathaus’s new Pianoforte 
If Handel’s wonderful music held its own against the| Sonata. Barték’s second Violin Sonata served to introduce 
obtrusive and far-fetched methods applied to it, this|a splendid violinist in the person of Stefan Frenkel, and 


surely was largely due to the enthusiasm and efficiency of |} Marguerite Morgan, an American pianist, made an 

Klenau. auspicious Viennese débit with Stravinsky’s Serenade, 

COMIC OPERA, NEW AND ‘ NEWER?’ which represents this composer’s latest adventure into his 
neo-Bachian idiom. PAUL BECHERT. 


It was to be expected that the craving for laboured 
modernization which has made Handel the trotting ground = = = = = 
for such experiments, would sooner or later intrude upon 
the field of comic opera as well. An inglorious example Obituary 
of this kind was the Volksoper’s recent production of 


Otfenbach’s masterpiece, ‘Orpheus in the Underworld,’ to : ' 
We regret to record the following deaths : 


which Rainer Simons, the stage-manager, had applied 

methods of modernization suspiciously near the boundaries| DANIEL FRANCOIS SCHEURLEER, who died at The 
of good taste. To see an operatic theatre turn to operetta | Hague on February 6, was a banker by profession and a 
in quest of a public is a frequent spectacle, and one is| musician and bibliophile by conviction. Like his friend, 


inclined to pardon such compromise for the sake of once | William Barclay Squire, he did even more as the friend and 
again seeing Offenbach’s witty and spirited works, now | helper of students than by his own personal work, though 
banished from the Viennese operetta theatres in favour of | that latter was not inconsiderable. For fifty years he was 
mostly shallow and ephemeral contemporary products. | amassing what is reputed to be the largest private 
Otfenbach’s operettas demand, however, a good orchestra | collection of musical instruments, scores, and books con- 
and an ensemble that can both sing and act. For lack of | cerning music in Europe. For this purpose he travelled the 
such resources the Volksoper attempted to secure topical | world over, and his anecdotes of travel and his musical 
interest by turning ‘Orpheus’ into a sort of revue. The] experiences in some of the wildest parts were full of 
outcome was a parody of what is in itself parodistic, and a| interest. He had some claim to be considered a serious 
production at once inadequate from both the musical and | historian of music, particularly that of his own country, 


histrionic standpoint but, one regrets to record, largely} and was the author of a number of books, including 
patronized, *‘Muziekleven in Nederland in de tweede helft der 


Among the fraternity of contemporary operetta com-| I8e eeuw,’ ‘ Muziekleven in ’s-Gravenhage in de 2de helft 
posers who pursue this branch of light art along largely|der 18 eeuw,’ ‘Mozart’s verblijf in Nederland,’ and 
commercial lines, Oscar Straus remains one of the few} ‘Twee titanen der 19e eeuw, H. Berlioz en A. Wiertz,’ 
composers whose products still warrant serious considera-| The item of which he was most proud, however, was the 
tion. His latest example, ‘The (Jueen,’ now running in a| great three-volume catalogue of his own library, which he 
magnificent production at the Theater an der Wien, again | rightly considered was the means of helping many to a 
combines all the virtues and shortcomings so characteristic | deeper study of musical science and history than would 
of this musician, Indeed, his shortcomings are glimpses of | otherwise have been possible. He was a great worker for 
virtues when viewed from a purely artistic angle—e.g., the | the International Musical Society, and after the war he 
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rted a new body, the Union Musicologique, which he 
yped would take the place of the International Society—at 
least in its study of old music. At the time of his death, 


. | 
t the age of seventy-one, he was busy with a scheme for | 


federating many societies in various parts of Europe. 

CHARLES HANCOCK, at Leicester, on February 6, in his 

venty-fifth year. 
two years as a choir-boy at St. Michael’s Cornhill he 

itered St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where he became 
: solo boy. He was later articled to Elvey, andin 1875 was 
appointed to St. Martin’s, Leicester (now the Cathedral). 
Here he worked for fifty years, doing excellent service, not 
only in his special field but in the cause of music generally. 
For many years he was conductor of the Leicester Musical 
Society. 

JENKYN Morris, at Cardiff, on February 23, aged 
fifty-seven. He was organist of the Crwys Road Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church, Cardiff, and was well-known 
throughout South Wales as a choral conductor, his Male- 
and Blue Ribbon Choirs winning distinction at 
National Temperance Choral Union Festivals. The Blue 
Ribbon Choir gave a command performance before the 
King and Queen on the royal yacht at Cardiff in 1912, 

THOMAS ROYLANDS SMITH, at Torquay. Sometime 
organist at All Saints’, Torquay, he was also for many years 
Diocesan Choirmaster, and did much to further the cause of 
Church music, by visiting and training choirs in remote parts 
of the Exeter diocese. 


Voice 





Einswers to Correspondents 


EXTRA-AMBITIOUS.—At the great age of twenty-two 
you will still be young enough to make the start you 
contemplate. As for getting experience in conducting, 
town with a population of nearly a_ hundred 
and in musical Lancashire, must surely contain 
societies, and probably an amateur 
Join one of each, and pick up 
Get to know them 


your 
thousand, 
plenty of choral 
orchestra or two as well. 
all you can by studying the conductors, 
personally, and try to fix up some course of instruction in 
conducting, with a view to deputising. Aim at running a 
little choir or band of own founding as soon as 
possible, no matter how elementary the standard. There 
is no better way of learning the job. For experience in 
public as a player (we presume you mean as a 
x00d accompanist. 


your 


pianist), 
You will 
you—as an 





begin by making yourself a 
find plenty of folk anxious t 
Your pay will consist of the experience 


) make use of 


amateur, of course. 
and publicity. 

M. Be B. —Ves: there 
copyists, but we do not think the craft is under-manned, 
If, however, you write a good clear music-hand, it might 
be worth your while to make inquiries among publishers, 
conductors of theatre and dance bands, and other likely 
quarters. We are interested in your admission that years 
of study in composition have not only taught you music 
copying but have convinced you of a ‘complete 
absence of the faculty of composition.” We wish the study 
had this effect more often! 

CONSTANT READER.—(I.) ‘ Voice, 
by Browne and Behnke (Sampson, Low); * The Voice,’ by 
Aiken (Macmillan); ‘Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by 
Behnke (Curwen)—any one of these ought to suffice. But 
as to the extent of the knowledge required by the 
examiners, only the syllabus can guide you. (2.) Starting 
with your advantages on the musical side, and your evident 
aptitude in vocal matters, two years’ study ought to enable 
you to obtain the diploma. 

KERSKNOWE.—The only complete edition in one volume 
of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas known to us is that edited 


still such people as music 


also 


Song, and Speech,’ 


by Agnes Zimmermann, and published by Novello. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas are also obtainable from Novello, 
edited by the same hand. Among recent editions of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, we have been very favourably 


impressed by that of Casella, in three volumes (Ricordi), 
and Lamond, in two volumes (Breitkopf & Hartel). 
READER OF A/.7.—The diplomas of the institution 
about which you inquire are of little value. 
F 


He was born at Islington, and after | 


H. B. B.—(1.) You will be safe in writing for trumpets in 
A or B flat. (2.) If you can extemporise a short, simple 
piece in A B A form you need not worry. The demand 
is not for originality, but for something coherent in structure 
}and not unpleasing in melody and harmony—the musical 
| equivalent of the few ordinary grammatical sentences that 
|any person of education ought to be able to deliver at 
a moment’s notice on any ordinary topic. 

H. W.—Your filling-in of the chants you quote by 
adding a pedal-note a fourth below is bad, because it gives 
an inversion of the tonic chord at a point where the root 
| position only is in place. As your knowledge of harmony 

is evidently slight, you had better leave the bass alone 
when thickening your accompaniments. Better still, don’t 
thicken them at all. 

PIANIST.—We don’t think Vivaldi wrote any organ 
Some of his violin concertos were arranged for 
Perhaps the ‘pianoforte arrangements of 
that have heard were 

versions. Inquire of the 


concertos, 
organ by Bach. 
Vivaldi’s concertos’ 
transcriptions of the Bach 
recitalist who played them. 

E. A. R.—We have not the Wilm piece at hand, so can 
give no advice as to pace. But surely the indication 
i/legretto ought to be sufficient guide! There is no ‘correct 
metronome indication’ for Ad/egretto or any other term, 
Study the piece thoroughly, and the right pace and style 
will become apparent. 

E. A. J. AND OTHERS.—The publication of the examina- 
tion results of certain colleges, the insertion of their 
advertisements, were discontinued in the Musical Times a 
convinced that the diplomas 


organ you 


and 


few years ago, because we were 
issued by these institutions were of little value. 

FIRENZE. 
are not necessary. 
particular type of work, and await the 
If he doesn’t want it, try another. 

H. S.—We do if Stanford had any special 
reason for choosing *‘ O filii et filiw’ as the subject of the 
movement entitled *‘ Rheims’ in the 

| beyond the fact that the melody is generally held to be of 


We know of no agencies of the kind. They 
Send your MS. to a publisher of the 
result hopefully. 
not know 
Eroica,’ 


“Sonata 


French origin. 


J. G. H.—Be reasonable! You ask us to give you ‘a 
information possible concerning a// settings [your italics] of 
the song, ** Three Sailors of Bristol City,” with sources, 
composers, publishers, &c.’ There are limits even to ow 
spare time ! 

G. B. S.—We believe the system to be a good one. It 
is now only one of several, and all alike depend on the 
assiduity of the pupil for their success. Don’t expect it 
to work a miracle. It’s up to you, not the tutor ! 

ORGANIST.—You will find the period 1800-50 covered 


Growth of Music’ 
Stanford and 


*The 
chapters 13-10 of 


(Macmillan), 


in Parts 2 and 3 of Colles’s 
(Clarendon Press), and in 
Forsyth’s ‘ History of Music’ 
Novice.—(1,) We cannot trace the Nardini arrangement. 
Inquire of the organist whom you heard play it. (2.) The 
melody you quote (not quite correctly) is the main theme 
of Guilmant’s first Organ Sonata in D minor. 
INTERESTED.—(I.) ‘Elements of Music,’ Davenport 
(Longman) ; (2.) * Psychology applied to Music Teaching,’ 


Mrs. Curwen (Curwen); (3.) ‘Musical Ornamentation,’ 
Dannreuther (Novello). 

PERPLEXED.—We should make the lower note of the 
turn in both cases a tone, not a semitone. In music of this 


period the rule is to regard such ornaments as diatonic, 
inless otherwise expressed. 


BM/BJHV.—We have heard of 


But if, as you say, he has broadcast from Cardiff, why not 


never the pianist 
inquire of the director there ? 

R. C. P. AND E, P.—We regret that we have neither 
space nor time to give an opinion on the MSS. you send. 

B. H.—Za Revue Musicale, 132-136, Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, Paris XIV.; Le Wonde Musical, 64, Rue Jouffroy, 
Paris. Try both, and make your choice. 

‘CHINESE LANTERN’ asks for the titles of some 
books on Chinese music, and also wishes to know where 
he can obtain examples of genuine Chinese folk- and other 
Will readers help? 


good 


| music, 
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